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New and Forthcoming Revisions 


PRACTICAL DRESS DESIGN 


revised edition 


by Mabel D. Erwin 


Here is a combined text and lab manual which presents the basic principles of fitting and pattern 
designing with special emphasis on the fundamental design techniques in flat pattern making. Not 
only does the book thoroughly cover the methods of pattern manipulation, but also develops skill in 
the use of the basic design principles of proportion, harmony, rhythm, and balance and the proper 
handling of necessary tools. This new edition places stress on the suitability of design to fabric and 
on refinement of the design lines or structural features of the garment with subordination of applied 
decoration. The material is vividly illustrated by new line drawings, and the suggested problems and 


projects at the end of the chapters provide the students with opportunities for initiative. 


Ready this month. 


ART IN EVERYDAY LIFE 
fourth edition 


by Harriet and Vetta Goldstein 


A profusion of illustrations demonstrates here the principles of art as they relate to everyday problems, 
such as house design and decoration, store decoration, costume design, city planning, and advertising. 
In each of these fields one must consider size, shape, color, and texture to achieve a desired effect, and 
the illustrations in this book which are chosen from various price levels prove that there is no relationship 
between cost and beauty. The fourth edition includes a new chapter entitled “The House as a Unit” 
which covers some of the important values in planning a home, along with the art that is involved. 
Outstanding architects, designers, and decorators have contributed to this text to make it one which 
instills the reader with a sound knowledge of art principles and genuine confidence in his own artistic 


judgment. 


Ready in April. 


The Macmillan Company 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 
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Your Career... 
more Complete 


CTRRe. ee UC 





as an Army Dietitian! 


Here are three views of one of the 

finer careers in Medical Service... three 
bright reflections of you as an 

Army Dietitian. 

First, you serve humanity, in the high- 

est tradition of your calling. You 

work in modern Army hospitals all 

over the world, using the best equipment 
to make your skills effective. You work, learn 
and achieve with a top medical team 
made up of progressive men and women 
like yourself. 


Second, you use your skills not only for humanity 
in general, but for your country in particular, 


ca 


WOMEN'S MEDICAL 
SPECIALIST CORPS 


U.S. ARMY 
MEDICAL SERVICE 





serving with prestige and honor as a 
commissioned officer in the U.S. Army. ~ 


Third, you have unusual 

opportunities for personal as well 

as professional development. In 

addition to broadening the scope of 
your professional skill, your Army career 
affords you opportunities to widen 

your social horizons. 


Seek the most from your career in Dietetics. 
Serve three ways and gain three times 

the satisfaction from your service. Your life 
can be fuller, your work more versatile, your 
career more rewarding, as an Army Dietitian. 


re = Fill OUT THIS COUPON TODAY = = = = 


etee 


The Surgeon General — United Stetes Army 
Washington 25, D. C. 
Attention: Personnel Division 


Please send me further information on my opportuni- 


ties as a Dietitian in the United States Army 
Check if interested in training opportunities [ ) 


NAME 
ADORESS 
city STATE 
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When you teach foods... 
TEACH GEL-COOKERY 


the art of making many 
nutritious, delicious dishes 
with Knox Unflavored 
Concentrated Protein Gelatine 


The word “protein”? means “primary, holding first 
place,” and it is a fact that protein rates very high 
as a dietary essential for good health. An important 
source of easily digested, concentrated protein and 
valuable amino acids is Knox Unflavored Gelatine. 
Because it is protein-rich, all gelatine, containing no 
sugar, Knox increases the nutritive value of every 
dish made with it. The protein of Knox gelatine 
supplements the proteins of the meat, fish, egg 
and/or milk used in the recipe, enhancing the 
food value of all other ingredients. 


FREE Knox teaching materials 
available for classroom use. Write 
ELEANOR KNOX, Director, Knox 
Food Education Bureau,Box JH-9, 
Johnstown, N. Y. 











Is There a Better Name 
for “Home Economics”? 


Berkeley, California 


In a recent publication Dr. Agnes Fay Morgan points out 
that the name “home economics” does not describe the 
purpose and activities of members of our association on uni 
versity campuses. What name would do this? Some, so 
far suggested, such as bionomics and human ecology, are 
pretentious and misleading in suggesting a wider scope in 
purpose and activities than we can honestly claim, or hope 
to achieve without subsuming the entire content of the bio 
logic al and social scrences, 

What is our purpose? One of the agricultural buildings 
on our campus has a lettered frieze which reads “To rescue 
for human society the native values of rural life.” 

Basically, is it not our purpose to develop and preserve 
the values of home and family life, and if so, why not make 
this clear in our name? 

Home and family are the foci of our interest; foci, because 
some of our activities, organized in terms of such professional 


or vocational specializations as dietetics and institutional 
management, deal with making people at home away from 
their families in college dormitories, hospitals, even nursery 


schools. 
Would “home and family life,” then, be a suitable name? 
It is simple, euphonious, and describes in familiar terms our 


area of interest. Further it might disarm current criticism 


that we are too occupied with the products and processes 
involved in housekeeping, too little with the human satis- 
factions and family relationships which these products and 
processes should serve 

But, is “home and family life” an appropriate name for 
a university or college department or school, suggesting as 
it does an area of interest without defining the nature of 
the interest? There is precedent, of course, for this kind of 
title in the Schools of Public Health, Social Welfare, and 
Law. These schools, however, are concerned with less 
familiar problems than those of home and family life, not all 
of which merit consideration on a university campus. There- 
fore, our name should suggest the serious approach of the 
scholar to the familiar problems of home and family life 

How can this be done in a four-word title? 

What of “home and family studies?” This name would 
indicate not only our area of interest and method of approach 
but also the multiple character of our undertaking. 

Studies is a word that has meaning for scholars and sci- 
There are university curricula in Slavic studies 
There is also an Institute for 


entists. 
and East Asiatic studies. 
Advanced Study at Princeton and a projected Institute for 
Studies in the Behavioral Sciences in California. 

If we should assume this name though, we would of 
course have to live up to its implications. The use of the 
plural in the title renders explicit the need for more than 
one area of specialization and more than one basic under 
graduate course of studies. 

There would be another implication in accepting a change 
to “home and family studies.” Such a title would proclaim 
our purpose, at the university level, as that of continuing 
study and research to develop a sound body of tested 
knowledge for dissemination in teaching. Such an under- 
taking would require the services of the most competent 
scientists available, regardless of their sex. 

As only a small percentage of women continue in grad- 
uate work and as this percentage does not represent a selec- 
tion of the most able, many of whom marry, it is only by 
attracting the best of both sexes to our faculty and student 
body that we can really serve our purpose—that is, if our 
purpose is to promote the study of home and family life 
rather than to provide a sinecure for women in academic life. 

We are faced then by a dilemma familiar to women. We 
cannot change our name without assuming the larger respon 
What do we do? 


Catherine Landreth 


sibilities the change of name implies 
University of California 


Journal Aids International Service 


Washington, D. C 


I have been informed by the International Press Service 
of the valuable assistance you have given the Government's 
information program this past year by granting permission 
for overseas use of articles and pictures from the Journat 
or Home Economics 

We have received similar permission from more than 300 
American publishers, and have sent out a total of more 
than 1,100 articles since January 1, 1953 which have been 
widely reprinted in many countries. 

I regard this phase of the work of the U. S. Information 
Agency as a most important contribution to our mission of 
telling the world the true story of America, to bring about 
a better understanding of our aims and intentions and to 
combat Soviet propaganda. 

May I take this opportunity to express my appreciation 
for your cooperation, and to extend on behalf of USIA my 
best wishes to you and the JournaL or Home Econotucs 

Sincerely yours, 
Theodore C. Streibert 
Director, United States Information Agency 
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@ Vocational Education Bill Introduced 


A vocational education bill, incorporating the pro- 
posals of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare for a “simplified, standard legislative ar- 
rangement . for the allocation of grant-in-aid 
funds,” was introduced into the Senate on April 5 
by Senator Smith of New Jersey. 

A chief feature of the bill is its new concept of 
a basis of allotting funds. In this respect it re- 
sembles other bills in the health, education, and 
welfare program of the Administration and incor- 
porates the proposals made by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare for a more uniform 
formula for apportionment of grants in all of the 
major grant-in-aid programs administered by the 
Department. Vocational education in home eco- 
nomics is one of 14 such programs. 

Since the bill was introduced only a few days 
before this issue of the JounNAL went to press, hear- 
ings have not yet begun on it. In fact, the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, to which 
the bill was referred, estimates that hearings may 
not begin until early May. 

In the meanwhile the AHEA legislative commit- 
tee is studying the bill and urges all AHEA mem- 
bers to obtain copies for study and discussion. 

The following excerpt from the bill indicates its 
purpose: 

Section 1. To assist the States in providing vocational 

education to individuals so that they may prepare for and 
engage in useful employment in recognized occupations, 
there is hereby authorized to be appropriated for each fiscal 
year, beginning with the fiscal year ending June 30, 1956, 
not to exceed $36,000,000 for grants to carry out the pur- 
poses of this Act. The sums so appropriated for any fiscal 
year shall be available for— 
(1) grants to States to assist them in meeting the costs of 
vocational education, (2) grants to States to assist them in 
initiating projects for the extension and improvement of voca- 
tional education, and (3) grants to States to assist in the 
carrying out of special projects which hold unique promise 
of making a substantial contribution to the solution of voca- 
tional education problems common to a number of States, 
and in meeting problems of special national significance or 
concern. 

The portion of such sums which shall be available for each 
of such three types of grants shall be specified in the Act 
appropriating such sums. 


Copies of the complete bill may be obtained by 
requesting Bill $3271 from your senator or from the 
Senate Documents Room, the Capitol, Washington 
25, D. C. 


@ Plans Completed for AHEA-Sponsored 
Conference 


Final plans for the AHEA-sponsored conference 
on the Home Economist in Expanding Programs 
of International Service, to be held at Teachers Col- 
lege, in New York City, May 10, 11, and 12 include 
three general sessions, a dinner meeting, ample time 
for meetings of five conference work groups, and 
discussion of work group recommendations. 

The specific objectives of the Conference are to 
bring together a working-size group of people for 
a period of concentrated study; formulation of rec- 
ommendations for improved procedures; prepara- 
tion of a publication which will make the work of 
the Conference widely available; and preparation 
of recommendations for continuing efforts to im- 
prove services in international programs. 

The Conference opens with a general session on 
“Facts and Problems in International Programs of 
Home Economics.” 

Five conference work groups will study the fol- 
lowing questions: 

How can we best serve students from other countries? 

How can we provide effective experiences for visiting profes- 
sional workers and other leaders? 

How can we provide better educational materials for home 
economists in expanding programs of international service? 

How can home economists be better selected and prepared 
for service abroad? 

How can we achieve more effective intercultural understand- 
ing in the area of home and family living? 


At a dinner meeting on the opening day of the 
conference William F. Russell, president of Teach- 
ers College, will speak briefly on “The Family as the 
Key to World Citizenship.” Harold E. Stassen, 
director of the Foreign Operations Administration, 
which is co-operating in the conference, will speak 
on “The World Situation Related to the Home and 
the Family.” 

The second general session, on “The Home Econ- 
omist and Changing Patterns of Family Living 
Around the World,” will have Margaret Hockin of 
the Food and Agriculture Organization, Rome, and 
Harold F. Clark of Teachers College as speakers. 

George N. Shuster, president of Hunter College, 
will speak on “The Home Economist in the Present 
Co-operative Approach to Education for Interna- 
tional Understanding” at the third general session. 

The second haif of the final general session will 
be a plenary session to receive reports and recom- 
mendations of the con‘erence work groups. 

Luncheon at the United Nations Building and a 
tour of the UN Building will close the conference. 

The June Journat will include a comprehensive 
repert of the Conference. 
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The Challenge of Graduate Study 


OW can one be sure of a job upon gradua- 

tion from college? Home economists have 
long known that one answer to this is, “Take your 
training in home economics.” The demand for 
trained home economists has for some years greatly 
exceeded the supply. This is common knowledge 
among us. 

Less generally understood, however, is the acute 
shortage of home economists with advanced train- 
ing and the vast opportunity which lies ahead for 
any able home economist with advanced degrees. 
Better jobs in all areas of the home economics field 
await the person with advanced training. Attrac- 
tive college teaching positions are open; business 
is seeking well-trained home economists for its top 
openings. 

Nationally, trained scientists in a wide variety 
of fields are in high demand. Top-trained person- 
nel is short and consequently opportunities are 
numberless and salaries are high. Home economics 
is no exception to this general rule, but it is dif- 
ferent from most other fields in that it has many 
fewer people ready to undertake the top openings. 
In proportion to the openings in top jobs in home 
economics, there are fewer trained people than 
in most other fields. The result is that able people 
who have the necessary advanced training have a 
marked competitive advantage. 

This shortage of home economists with advanced 
training may be explained, some people say, by the 
fact that home economics is in large part a woman's 
field. Women, they say, want to get married—and 
do, and, therefore, are on the whole interested, if 
at all, only in temporary employment. Where mar- 
riage and full-time homemaking are the objective, 
advanced graduate work, with the increased cost 
of education and delayed earning, is of little or no 
interest to most girls. 

There are some answers to this argument. One 
important answer is that rapidly increasing num- 
bers of women are continuing to pursue careers 
while marrying and having families at the same 


time. These married home economists may con- 


Elizabeth Lee Vincent 


Dr. Vincent, a member of the AHEA program-of- 
work committee, is a professor of human develop- 
ment at the Pennsylvania College for Women in 
Pittsburgh. 


tinue teaching; they may acquire the experience 
and training necessary to be consultants; they may 
develop a market for home economics writing. 
Some of the most outstanding research in the coun- 
try is being done by husband-wife teams or by 
women with husbands and often with young chil- 
dren. This has been true to some extent for many 
years, but in the past five to ten years there has 
been a sharp upturn in this trend. This longer time 
view on the matter of careers justifies longer 
preparation in the form of advanced degrees. 

Another answer is that many able women con- 
tinue careers after a period of full-time home- 
making and motherhood, picking up after some 
years where they left off. Those who have com- 
pleted at least the master’s degree in early life find 
this picking up substantially easier than do those 
who have no advanced professional training. 

A third answer is that substantial numbers of 
women find themselves remaining in careers be- 
cause they do not marry. The general feeling among 
many women that there is no reason for going on 
with advanced work, in the case of this latter 
group of women, may lead to dead-end jobs and 
continued low salary scales. 

Many educators stress the value of continuing 
toward an advanced degree immediately after the 
bachelor’s degree. Such steady progress takes ad- 
vantage of the academic interest and the “mo- 
mentum” of the undergraduate years and may 
allow the graduate to skip some of the beginner's 
jobs. 

Others recognize that there are advantages to 
be gained from advanced study after a short period 
of practical experience. Often this advanced 
study is more meaningful to the student and more 
profitable for placement if it follows after two or 
three years of experience in the chosen field. The 
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master’s degree at this stage of the career usually 
will, when based on good experience, open up 
new professional opportunities which would remain 
closed without the advanced training. 

Some people proceed directly through the 
master’s into the doctoral work, perhaps even 
omitting the master’s. Most people find such direct 
progress toward the doctorate impossible for 
financial reasons. Pauses for job holding usually 
intersperse the forward course of doctoral study. 
Brilliant students, however, usually manage to cap- 
ture one of the many available opportunities for 
fellowships or grants-in-aid which make continued 
study possible. 


Placement Office Requests 

The rewards for doctoral achievement are well 
worth the effort. No university or college place- 
ment service would hesitate to confirm this state- 
ment as outstandingly true for home economics or 
for allied fields which find placement in home 
economics positions. The demand in home eco- 
nomics for people with a doctor's degree and 
reasonably good recommendations outruns the 
supply by an almost fantastic ratio, The result is 
that many doctorates taken in allied fields turn out 
to have been a step toward placement in home 
economics, where the demand is even greater than 
in the prepared-for field. 

The New York State College of Home Eco- 
nomics at Cornell University, for example, reports 
that, for the period from the middle of August 
1953 to the middle of February 1954, of 208 job 
openings, 18 specified the PhD degree, 37 spec- 
ified the master’s degree, 10 said “some graduate 
study,” and 24 were positions in which graduate 
work was implied in the background. 

Esther Stocks, the College placement director, 
reports that the main areas in which graduate work 
is usually specified are: in the educational field, 
jobs in administration, college teaching, extension 
specialists; some of the jobs in foreign countries, 
such as those with FAO or other organizations 
where U.S. home economists are working to de- 
velop programs; some of the work in nutrition and 
public health; the positions in research that are 
above the assistantship level; and most of the jobs 
in social service that require casework above the 
beginning level jobs in public welfare agencies. 

The following summary of job requests from 
employers, received by the home economics place- 
ment office at Iowa State College from July 1953 to 
February 1954, likewise shows the high percentage 
of home economics positions requiring advanced 


May 1954 


degrees: college teaching positions—requiring mas- 
ter's degree, 78; requiring doctorate, 11; commer- 
cial positions, 179 (five of these required a master’s 


degree ). 


AHEA Group Reports on Doctoral Situation 


An excellent study of the situation, called Back- 
ground Material Pertinent to the Problem of Doc- 
toral Training in Home Economics, was issued in 
1953 by the Research Personnel Committee of the 
American Home Economics Association Research 
Department. It was prepared by Ruth O’Brien 
and was based upon materials from publications of 
federal agencies and_ professional organizations. 
The study speaks of the “dearth of available re- 
search personnel” for such home economics posi- 
tions as those open in the Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics Research Branches of the USDA, 
in state experiment stations, in universities and col- 
leges. There is acute need of persons qualified to 
teach advanced courses in colleges and universities, 
and, perhaps most acute of all, a sharp shortage of 
administrators of resident and of extension teach- 
ing programs. 

The study reveals that in 1951-52 only 91 doctor's 
theses were completed in the country in all areas 
of home economics. These were done in 13 insti- 
tutions. Food and nutrition lead with 32 in nutri- 
tion and 14 in food. Home economics education 
was next with 14; child development had 13; family 
living (which included family economics and 
management, and family life) had 12; institution 
management had 3; housing and equipment, 2; 
and clothing and textiles, 1. Of these 91, a total 
of 41 were done in non-home-economics schools 
and departments. The study contrasts this with 
the fact that in 1950-51 an American Chemical 
Society survey showed 1078 PhD’s conferred in 
chemistry. 

There is encouragement, however, to be found 
in the fact that both master’s and doctor's degrees 
in home economics have been increasing rapidly, 
both in number of degrees granted and in number 
of institutions granting them. In 1946-47 there 
were 581 master’s granted by 358 institutions and 
31 doctor's granted by 10 institutions. In 1950-51 
there were 753 master’s granted by 415 institu- 
tions and 37 doctor's granted by 12 institutions. 


This is a spectacular increase when one considers 
the fact that many master’s degrees are done while 
earning and hence are spread over two or more 
years and that the doctoral work is often spread 
over three or four or more years. 

One important aspect of the problem of how 
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to increase the output of doctorates was high- 
lighted by this study. Although there were some- 
thing in the ne ‘ighborhood of 700 master’s degrees 
granted 
and in 1951-52, there were only 318 master’s theses 
done in 1950-51, and 358 in 1951-52. This means 
that a large number of home economics master’s 
degrees are being granted without theses and do 
not, therefore, give training and experience in 
either laboratory or library research. The study 
concludes that “The extent of this practice may be 
a contributing factor to the present scarcity of 
research personnel in the profession.” 


each year in home economics in 1950-51 


Future Possibilities 
In a sense, we are, as a profession, having to lift 


ourselves by our boot straps. With only 13 insti- 


tutions reporting completed doctoral theses in home 
economics in 1951-52, and with a large number of 
institutions giving no experience in laboratory or 
library research at the master’s level, we are not 
training personnel to staff more institutions capable 


of giving the degrees. 

Progress is being made, however, and in no small 
part through our increasing willingness to add to 
the staffs of our advanced training institutions per- 
sons with doctor's degrees from closely allied yet 
non-home-economics schools and departments. To 
the degree that we can develop fine research and 
strong teaching divisions in home economics 
through using well-trained personnel from allied 
fields we shall strengthen our advanced training in 
These allied fields in- 
chemistry, physics, biology, psychology, 
sociology, bacteriology, economics, physiology. A 
National Research Council study quoted by Dr. 
O'Brien says that of the students registered in the 
top ten fields of graduate study (chemistry, psy- 
mathematics, biology 
and botany—in 


both research and teaching. 
clude 


physics, zoology, 
geology, bacteriology, physiology, 
the order named) 43 per cent are enrolled in the 
first three. Almost 12 per cent of all graduate 
students are now women, 14 per cent of all master’s 
students being women and 11 per cent of all doc- 
toral students. The report states that “For the 
calendar years from 1951-54, it is estimated that 
women will earn about 76, 99, 1067, and 10% 
of the doctoral degrees each successive year.” This 
promises to provide some increase in the number 
of persons trained at the top level but does not yet 
begin to meet the need. 

With the predicted supply of women coming 
out in chemistry, psychology, and physics, as well 
as in other allied areas, home economics institu- 


chology, 
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tions wishing to develop research and to move 
into graduate, and especially doctoral, work should 
have less difficulty than previously in finding ade- 
quately trained staffs if they call upon these areas 
What is required is a willingness to accept allied 
specialists as well as home economics specialists 
and to accept men as well as women, both on our 
faculties and in our student bodies. There is evi 
dence that this has been done successfully. 

This does not mean that there are no problems 
in absorbing such personnel. There are. The prob 
lems can be reduced to a minimum, however, if the 
administrator learns how to select staff members 
who, though neither trained nor experienced in 
home economics, have a genuine insight into and 
a sympathy with what home economics stands for 
and is doing in education. 


The Challenge Reaches All of Us 


It would appear, then, that the challenge of 
graduate study reaches out to all of us—to adminis 
trators, to professors in colleges, to teachers in 
junior and senior high schools, and to students now 
in college or who may again be studying. To the 
administrators it lies in encouraging present faculty 
members to pursue further graduate work and in 
broadening appointments to draw highly qualified 
personnel from allied fields and to induct them 
into the philosophy of home economics. 

To the present faculty the challenge is toward 
getting graduate training, or post-doctoral study, 
whenever and wherever possible. There is a prob- 
lem for both administrators and professors in the 
adjustment of teaching loads to make steady re 
search investigation possible. Research, as we all 
know, serves not only to keep faculties profes 
sionally alert but also to keep the challenges and 
opportunities of research open to graduate students. 

To teachers in junior and senior high schools the 
challenge of graduate study lies in opening doors to 
professional opportunity and advancement and, 
even more important, to renewed interest and use- 
fulness in one’s chosen field, 

To the student in college the challenge may very 
well be the opening-up of opportunities not other- 
wise available for continued professional advance- 
ment or for training that would make it possible 
for a wife to find congenial work her chosen 
field wherever her husband may be. 

Openings are far easier to win and hold if one 
has a rich background in home economics and, 
especially, if one has an yor degree (par 
ticularly a doctor's degree) to reinforce one’s 
ability, experience, and professional enthusiasm 





Evaluation in Practice 


VALUATION, from an educational point of 

view, must be considered an undeveloped 
frontier. Although home economics teachers use 
a wide range of procedures and devices to de- 
termine student growth, the outcomes have not 
always brought satisfaction. 

In order to progress in this area, a working 
definition of evaluation and some suggestions for 
implementation appear desirable. If evaluation is 
an integral part of teaching and learning, then it 
might be considered a process of judging the 
extent to which educational goals are realized. 
Obviously, this practice becomes inherent in every- 
thing that is done in the home economics program. 
Evaluation, then, cannot be confined to quizzes, 
final examinations, or grades. Rather this definition 
implies that a teacher must continuously make 
judgments on what is happening to students in and 
out of the classroom. Students, as well as teachers, 
must be aware of the extent to which goals have 
been reached. 

Basic to this definition is a determination of 
goals. Here many teachers encounter difficulty. 
What is to be accomplished in home economics? 
Specific goals must be delineated from the general 
goal of concentration on improved family living; 
the feeding, clothing, and housing of the family; 
child care; health; the management of time, money, 
and other resources; human relations; and related 
subjects. 

Simultaneously, the home economics teacher 
must be concerned with the broad purpose of all 
educators, namely, the personal and social develop- 
ment of students. This end may involve the en- 
couraging of critical thinking; the examining and 
clarifying of values, attitudes, and beliefs; the 
satisfying of certain needs; the solving of prob- 
lems; the stimulating of interests; the developing 
of appreciations; and the tracing of other aspects of 
personality improvement. 

Not only is the teacher faced with the herculean 
task of planning these goals, but, during imple- 
mentation, she must bear in mind that these 
objectives cannot be treated in isolation. As the 
juggler who keeps many balls in the air at once, 
the teacher must be alert to these intents. 


Henrietta Fleck 


Dr. Fleck is chairman of the home economics de- 
partment of the New York University School of 
Education and current president of the Depart- 
ment of Home Economics of the National Educa- 
tion Association of the United States. She is the 
author of How to Evaluate Students, published in 
1953 by McKnight and McKnight. 


It cannot be overemphasized that sufficient pains 
must be taken to outline goals cleariy. Further- 
more, behavior characteristics must be spelled out 
for each goal. What does a student do who under- 
stands the technique of critical thinking, of 
operating a sewing machine, of planning a nutri- 
tious lunch, or being considerate of her parents? 
For example, some of the behaviors which may be 
exhibited when a student displays some of the 
attributes of social adjustment are a marked in- 
clination to be acceptable to one’s self, to be liked 
by persons of all ages as well as by one’s peers, to 
find one’s environment favorable, to get on with 
persons of both sexes, and to be able to move 
easily from group to group. 

Once teachers and students have a clear and 
mutual understanding of the characteristics as- 
sociated with goals, then evaluation will be facil- 
itated. Next, an exploration might be made of 
the possibilities for securing evidence of these 
various behaviors. To be truly effective, many 
procedures and devices should be employed. 


Assembling Evidence for Evaluation 


One of the most commonly used methods of 
evaluation is observation. First, a teacher might 
concentrate on what a student's appearance re- 
veals. This might encompass such items as facial 
expressions, extent of good grooming, posture, 
evidences of health, or general impressions. 
Tentative hypotheses may emerge which can be 
explored more thoroughly. 

In addition, observation can inform a_ teacher 
about the extent to which a student has mastered 
certain skilis; developed appreciations about line, 
color, and texture; has ability to work with others; 
or shows countless other aspects of student growth. 
With all of this is implied a facility on the part of 
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the teacher to observe and to interpret with in- 
telligence and sensitivity. 

Listening is another important way to gain in- 
formation about students. This does not imply 
eavesdropping but merely keeping one’s ears open 
to the possibilities for authenticating student 
characteristics. It is highly important, for example, 
to pay attention to what a student says during a 
class discussion. All too often, a teacher is so 
preoccupied with what she thinks a student will 
say that she does not hear what is actually said. 
Above all, a permissive atmosphere must pervade 
the classroom so that students can talk freely. 

A teacher will wish to analyze carefully what 
she hears. What do students talk about? What 
do students say about each other? Are the 
opinions of other teachers helpful? Do parents 
venture information in their conversations? Are 
insights revealed by remarks of townspeople? The 
fair-minded teacher will evaluate this testimony 
on the basis of reliability, the frequency and type 
of comments, aspects, and other 
pertinent criteria. 

The written work of a student, particularly if 
considerable freedom of expression is allowed, can 
be most helpful in the evaluation of students. A 
log kept during a certain activity can yield infor- 
mation about a student’s readings and her re- 
actions, outstanding experiences, analysis of prob- 
lems, attitudes which have been challenged, and 
plans for next steps. 

Written work may serve as a projective tech- 
nique. Students may be asked to write their reac- 
tions to a topic such as the following, “What I 
would like to do ten years from now.” Stories for- 
mulated from emotionally toned pictures about 
family life can be equally powerful in indicating 
attitudes or problems. Written work should never 
be overlooked, because many students will reveal 
themselves in a manner which may not be disclosed 
by other means of evaluation. 

The ingenious use of teaching methods and 
Certain films, pictures, 


prejudicial 


materials can be useful. 
recordings, and filmstrips are noteworthy for 
challenging values, attitudes, and beliefs. The film 
“Dad’s Wish,”* for example, might be used to 
bring to light attitudes toward money, the planning 
of life goals, or the teaching of values to children. 
Role playing can be used in a similar manner. A 
poster, flannel board, or exhibit may be used to 
identify the extent to which information is func- 


1“Dad’s Wish,” Teaching Film Custodians, New York, 
N. Y., 1951, 16 mm., black and white, sound, 8 minutes 
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tional, problem-solving is logical, or interests have 


been explored. 

Depending upon feasibility, teachers may resort 
to certain instruments. Check lists, inventories, 
and questionnaires will bring comprehension about 
the type and amount of home or work experiences, 
interests, out-of-school activities, or information 
concerning an area such as nutrition. Sociometric 
devices such as sociograms and social distance 
scales will give some recognition of the social 
acceptability of students. 
records, interpretation of 
solving tests may provoke ideas concerning student 
development. Records in the school office fre- 
quently include personality and inte ‘lige ‘nce tests 

The casual interview pays dividends, Talking to 
a student for a moment on the street, at a school 
or after class may provide 


Rating scales, anecdotal 


data, and problem- 


dance, in a _ store, 
pertinent data as to the direction an individual is 
progressing. The emphasis need not be on “shop” 
but may include such topics as friends would 
select. The wider the range of discussion, the 
greater the opportunity to know the student. 
Conferences, if well oriented, are worth the time 
devoted to them. Here teacher and student should 
have an opportunity to discuss matters of vital con- 
unhurried, comfortable atmos 


If possible, the teacher should 


cern. A_ relaxed, 
phere is essential. 
permit the student to do most of the talking. An 
occasional lead question or word of encourage 
ment will generally prove beneficial. 


Flexible Judgments 

All of the devices and procedures described 
here are effective only if the behavior character- 
istics associated with goals are illuminated and 
the advancement of students is promoted. Further 
more, there are other aspects of evaluation which 
must be considered if this educational technique 
is to be functional. An awareness of the many 
limitations of evaluation is imperative. It is im- 
possible to measure aspects of personality, skills in 
the laboratory, or family relations with exactness 
All devices are rough. The caution is offered that 
the data secured should not be considered as ab 
solute but that many types of information should 
be procured before even a tentative judgment is 
made. Also, these decisions should be constantly 
open to revision and change. It is unforgiveable 
to damn a student forever because she was clumsy 
in a clothing construction experience or inept in 
class participation. 

Another pitfall to be avoided is acceptance of 
symbols to represent the total evaluation of an 
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individual. How can a grade in any subject totally 
represent a person? Can an “A” evince attitudes 
and values? Yet all too often a complete picture 
of a student is drawn from a grade record. Many 
a student hasn't the faintest notion of how she is 
graded, on which class activities importance is 
attached, or the criteria for student success held 
by a school. It behooves the home economics 
teacher in working with students to plan ways to 
help them to see the headway they have made. 
Telephone calls or letters to parents with descrip- 
tions of student growth may be another way. 
Progress sheets are helpful. The ways best suited 
to the students and the situation seem in order. 


Evaluation Is Continuous 

The above emphasizes the fact that evaluation 
must be co-operative. The teacher cannot sit on 
a throne and pass sentence, nor can the process 
be confined to experts. All individuals concerned 
must share in the process. A teacher, then, will 
work with students, parents, other teachers, the 
school nurse, custodians, the visiting teacher, 
people in the community, and others. In_ this 
manner, the areas of common understandings and 
shared concerns are consequently widened. 

In addition, evaluation should be continuous, not 
a matter of “before and after.” If judgments are 
based on information gained in a spotty manner 
rather than a day-by-day procedure, many valuable 
indications may be lost. For example, during the 
discussion of a film a student may unearth certain 
attitudes or beliefs. Sharing a stove may reveal 
certain of her other personal characteristics. The 
selection of a home experience can focus on her 
important problems or additional interests. 

Continuous evaluation will provide greater op- 
portunity to concentrate on the individual and the 
group. A teacher must ask herself what the ex- 
perience has contributed to the girl, rather than 
have an undue concern about the student's ability 
to set a table or to construct a blouse. It behooves 
teachers and students to seize every opportunity 
to appraise their development. 


Changes for Improvement 


One of the most important aspects of evaluation 
is that reconstruction emerges as insights are 
gained concerning the direction in which goals 
are accomplished. Evaluative procedures should 
result in changes for improvement, else there is 
little necessity for carrying them on, Teachers and 
students must stop and ask themselves: “How are 
we getting along?” “What should we have done 
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differently?” “How do we feel about our experi- 
ence?” “What are our next steps?” 

A strong implication arises here that evaluation 
is concerned with the individual. A teacher can- 
not forcibly change the behavior of a student. 
Until a person sees a need for changing she will 
remain the same. Then, too, a teacher must recog- 
nize that progress does not go forward on all 
fronts at once. Students may progress rapidly at 
times, more slowly in other situations, and fre- 
quently a plateau is reached in learning. 

Granted that the individual is very important, 
teachers must also see her in the group. Personal 
growth cannot be considered in isolation but 
must be examined in terms of how a _ student’s 
behavior affects others. A student may demonstrate 
adequately that she possesses certain skills; but 
if she cannot work with others or is insensitive to 
her guests’ needs, then she has failed to fulfill social 
requirements. Individual growth is thus reflected 
in group growth. 

In the final analysis, evaluation can have little 
merit unless students profit from it in some manner. 
This means that there must be a constant striving 
to gain a total picture of the student, which, in 
turn, emerges from the critical perusal of many 
different types of evidence. In addition, this judg- 
ment is kept fluid, for students and teachers are 
subject to necessary change. But most important, 
evaluation must be labeled as an integral part of 
the educational process, not something isolated 
and apart. This idea demands a new look at our 
present attitudes and practices with concomitant 
changes in our teaching of home economics. 
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Comments on the Legal Rights, Liabilities, and Disabilities of Married Women 


Are You a “Person” ? 


RE you a “person”? In the likely case that 
you are a married woman, as well as in 
the unlikely case that you are under twenty-one 
years of age or of unsound mind, the answer is in 
the affirmative. No matter how much of a person- 
age you may be, you are also a “person” in the 
derogatory sense in which the term is used in 
Anglo-American law. Instead of possessing all the 
rights and liabilities of normal adults under the 
regular civil law, you are subject to various dis- 
abilities imposed upon “persons” subject to guard- 
ianship by others. 

A century ago, what is now usually called the 
law of domestic relations was ordinarily referred 
to as the law of persons. At that time, few jurisdic- 
tions required any particular formality for a valid 
marriage—a union entered into by simple mutual 
agreement was as legal and indissoluble as one 
celebrated with elaborate ritual—while divorce was 
infrequent even where not next to impossible. 
Various legal problems were raised by void and 
voidable marriages, but the legal disabilities of the 
wife were the lawyer's central interest in the law 
of marriage. There is little exaggeration in such an 
assertion as “At common law, husband and wife 
were one—and the husband was the one” or “At 
common law, a married woman was civilly dead.” 
The courts of equity gave only partial relief. 
They took over in the American states the juris- 
diction originally exercised in England by eccle- 
siastical courts in matrimonial cases such as ac- 
tions to annul a marriage or for a divorce from 
bed and board. Also, equity developed a doctrine 
by which the property of a married woman, if put 
in trust, could be protected from the extravagance 
or fraud of her husband. But marriage settlements 
were rare even among the well-to-do in this coun- 
try. It was by legislative rather than judicial action 
that American wives advanced in status. 

The legislatures of the various American states 
have long since freed married women from 
the most oppressive of the disabilities recognized 
by English judges in the common law decisions that 
formed the basis of our law. No longer is a mar- 
ried woman unable to make a contract or a will. 


Margaret Spahr 


Miss Spahr, a graduate of Smith College and the 
first woman to graduate from Columbia Law 
School, holds a PhD from Columbia University 
and has taught since 1925 at Hunter College, 
where she is an associate professor of political 
science. She has been admitted to the bar 
and is the author of an Introductory Syllabus on 
the Private Law of the State of New York. She 
has written this article at the invitation of the 
AHEA’s committee on legislation, which believes 
that we as home economists should endeavor to 
acquaint ourselves with the laws of our various 
states on subjects which directly affect family 
welfare, as the law of family relationships most 
certainly does. 

Miss Spahr discusses the legal status of married 
women in the State of New York as a means of 
highlighting the inconsistencies that exist be- 
tween legal rules as to marriage that have been 
inherited from earlier centuries and the present 
prevailing idea that husband and wife should be 
partners in the home. 

While the material in this article is set forth in 
regard to the laws as they apply to the State of 
New York, every other state has its own laws, 
and it is advisable for home economists to study 
the laws in their own state to see how they affect 
the interests of women in that state. 


She has the right to sue in contract and in tort and 
is individually liable for any breach of contract or 
tort that she has committed. No longer does a 
husband obtain the title to, or income from, any 
property that his wife owns before marriage or 
acquires during marriage. In some jurisdictions he 
can obstruct his wife’s attempt to transfer her 
realty, but in New York and many other states a 
married woman has as complete control over her 
property of all kinds as an unmarried woman or 
aman. No longer may a husband collect his wife's 
earnings from her employer. The earnings are hers, 
to be spent at her own discretion—or lack of dis 
cretion. No longer may a husband discipline his 
wife as a parent disciplines a minor child. She is 
now not only sui juris but possessed with authority, 
for the father’s sole guardianship at common law 
over minor children has been replaced by a joint 
guardianship in which the mother’s rights are in 
almost all respects equal to his. 
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These tremendous strides toward equality be- 
tween husband and wife must not blind us to the 
legal disabilities under which a married woman 
suffers today even in such an advanced state as 
New York—the writer's own state and the one 
from which most of the illustrations in this article 
will be drawn, The subject should be of particular 
interest to members of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association, for the disabilities that remain 
cause injustice chiefly to the wife who works in her 
own home—or, legally, in the home of her husband. 

Even if the wife is the sole owner of the house 
in which the couple reside, the law everywhere 
gives the husband power over the home, for he 
alone can determine what shall be the matrimonial 
domicile, If a husband announces, “Next Monday 
we are moving away from this house that your 
father gave you; I can't stand this suburb any 
longer and have rented an apartment in the city,” 
his wife has no legal power to prevent the move. 
Although her husband has been deprived of his 
common-law power to compel her to accompany 
him, she can remain in her suburban house only 
as a wife who has abandoned her husband and 
thereby forfeited all claim to support. A wife living 
apart from her husband may today acquire a 
separate personal domicile; New York permits a 
woman living with her husband to select her own 
legal residence for voting and office-holding, even 
if he has made a different choice; but with regard 
to matrimonial domicile there is a formidable ob- 
stacle to equality between the spouses. How can 
two persons have exactly equal rights in determin- 
ing where they are to live together? Only nega- 
tively; the law might conceivably provide that a 
married couple may never change their home with- 
out the consent of both parties. Such a provision, 
however, would undoubtedly cause injustice to the 
husband far more frequently than the present rule 
injures the wife. A husband offered a desirable job 
at some distance from his present home would be 
at the mercy of a wife unwilling to uproot herself. 
Should she refuse to move, he would have to de- 
cline the opportunity for advancement, or else 
spend most of his leisure in a hotel or rooming 
house near his job but far from the home to which 
he could return only at weekly or monthly or even 
less frequent intervals. 


Legal Rights and Economic Value 
as Homemaker 


, . ’ 
What concerns a wife far more than her lack of 
legal right in the choice of her home is the low 
status accorded to her activity as a 


homemaker. 
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This is frequently of great economic value. Sev- 
eral years ago a woman of my acquaintance gave 
up a well-paid teaching job because she was worth 
more at home; if she had continued to teach 

would have been necessary to employ at least two, 
if not three, persons to care for the house, a new 
and her husband's invalid mother. The 
which used to list house- 
” now recog- 


baby, 
United States census, 
wives as “without gainful occupation, 
nizes that they are “engaged in the care of the 
home”; but in no state does the law of domestic 
relations recognize homemaking as a form of self- 
support. 

A wife working at home is regarded as a mere 
dependent rendering services to a master, from 
whom she has no legal claim to any salary or even 
“allowance” although she must be provided with 
necessaries. If my acquaintance’s husband had 
promised to pay her the same salary that she had 
earned by teaching and had then failed to perform 
his promise, she could have secured no legal relief. 
New York has long since abolished the common 
law rule that neither spouse might sue the other 
(on the ground that the two were one, and no one 
could sue himself); further, New York recognizes 
contracts between husband and wife as binding and 
enforceable in almost all instances; but an agree- 
ment is not a “contract” unless it is a bargain by 
which each party receives something to which he 
was not previously entitled, and a court even in 
New York today would hold that the husband 
gained nothing by this agreement as he was already 
legally entitled to his wife’s services by virtue of 
the marriage relationship. 

At common law, the legal right of a husband 
to his wife’s services was entirely consistent with 
the pattern in which her legal identity was merged 
in his. Today, the concept is illogical and absurd 
even where it is not also unjust. No American hus- 
band of the twentieth century has the right to beat 
his wife or lock her up as a punishment for her 
failure to render household services; should he 
indulge in such punishment he might easily find 
himself subjected to a criminal prosecution; in 
New York, under a recently enacted statute, his 
wife might actually sue him and recover damages 
for his tort upon her person. Nor could a husband 
retaliate for his wife’s disobedience in the home by 
refusing to let her undertake work outside or by 
collecting her earnings; a wife in the United States 
today may secure employment without asking per- 
mission of anyone and her earnings belong to her 
alone without even entailing any obligation upon 
her to contribute to the support of the household. 
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A husband cannot secure his wife's services at 
home unless she is willing to give them. Many an 
American husband recognizes the value of his 
wife's contribution to the family welfare and suc- 
cess and treats her as a partner—perhaps even as 
an equal partner—in all that he earns. It is high 
time that the law caught up with these facts. 

The survival of the old rules leads to many un- 
fortunate consequences. A husband’s payment to 
his wife of what she has “earned” in the household 
is likely to be regarded as a gift without considera- 
tion and can therefore, under certain circumstances, 
be set aside as a fraud upon the husband's creditors. 
Again, as a wife has no legal rights in her husband's 
income, she is frequently kept in the dark as to 
even its approximate figure—this is probably al- 
leviated at the moment by the advantage given 
by federal law to joint income tax returns from 
husband and wife—and ignorance is likely to lead 
either to extravagance or to pinch-pe nny economy. 
A formerly self-supporting woman may feel so 
frustrated by the dependency involved in home- 
making that she insists upon carrying an yond 
job to the detriment of the family welfare. Or, on 
the other hand, she may decide to have “the game 
as well as the name” of be ‘ing a dependent upon 
her husband and undertake to exploit all oppor 
tunities like a “gold digger.” Marriage counselors 
report that family discord is more frequently caused 
by disputes about money matters than by “love 
triangle s. 

A wife's freedom from liability 
of the household is an actual handic: ap to her 
in providing for her children. No ratter 
what contributions she actually makes from her 
own income, she is not recognized as a source of 


for support 


family support by any workmen's compensation 
law or by the federal Social Security Law unless 


her husband is “dependent” because he is without 
for self-support. The same reasoning 
underlies the one difference between the rights of 
father and mother over minor children in New York 


capac ity 


today. As the minor's support is considered to fall 
upon the father alone, the father has sole right to 
the minor's services and earnings and therefore sole 


right to control his employment outside the home 


Compensation for Wife's Injury 


Perhaps the most common situation in which the 
legal rule of a wife’s dependence is enforced in 
court is that in which a married woman is injured 
by the negligence of a stranger. A man, or an 
unmarried woman, injured under similar circum- 
stances brings a single action against the negligent 
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defendant to recover compensation for pain and 
suffering, loss of earnings, and expense of cure; 
but for injuries to a married woman (or a minor 
child) two companion actions must be brought. 
The wife (or the minor) sues personally for dam- 
ages for pain and suffering, and the wife sues also 
for any loss of earnings outside the home; but only 
the husband can recover for the wife's medical 
bills and for the loss of her services in the home 
(as only the father, or widowed mother, can _re- 
cover for the expense of a minor child's cure and 
for the loss of his services or earnings ). 
Sometimes the husband's rights with reference 
to an injury suffered by his wife lead to a loss in 
dollars and cents as well as in the wife's self- 
respect. Suppose that the wife, riding in an auto- 
mobile driven by her husband, is seriously injured 
as a result of extreme negligence on the part of a 
taxi driver together with trifling negligence on the 
part of her husband. The wife may recover from 
the taxi company, but the husband is barred by his 
contributory negligence from bringing any lawsuit. 
Therefore, the husband’s negligence prevents re- 
covery by anyone for the loss of the wife's services 
as a homemaker and for her medical bills. The 
situation is even more absurd if the wife, perhaps 
out of an independent income from inherited prop 
erty, herself pays her bills and then seeks to re- 
cover from the taxi company. Since the legal 
liability for her support, including medical ex- 
penses, rests on her husband, the wife's payment is 
almost certain to be regarded as the act of a mere 
“volunteer” for which the law permits no compen- 


sation. 


Wife’s Right of Support 
It may be urged that insufficient attention has 
been given to the proposition that the right of a 
wife to support from her husband is on the average 
a full equivalent for her services in the household 
The trouble is that what may well be true “on the 
average” is palpably untrue in most individual 
cases. It is the size of the husband's income and 
not the value of the wife’s services that determines 
the level of the support to which she is entitled 
\ millionaire’s wife, freed by a staff of servants 
from any obligation to labor about the house, is 
entitled to “necessaries” that include such items 
as a genuine pearl necklace, At the other extreme 
much the cheapest way for a laboring man to 
secure a housekeeper is to marry her, If husband 
and wife are both employed and earn, for 
example, $10,000 and $6,000 a year, respectivels 


the wife may entirely neglect the house and spend 
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her own earnings at her own whim and caprice 
while claiming the same level of support from her 
husband as though she devoted her entire time to 
homemaking. 

A wife separated from her husband (except 
where she was the guilty defendant) has a legal 
claim to the support appropriate for the wife of a 
man with her husband’s income, although she 
obviously furnishes her husband not even the 
services that the millionaire’s wife renders. More- 
over, a divorced former wife, if the successful 
plaintiff in a divorce action, is entitled until her 
death or remarriage, or her former husband's death, 
to receive support measured by his income. The 
size of her alimony is in no way affected by the 
duration of the marriage or by the extent of her 
services or other contribution while it lasted, 
and depends very little on whether she has income 
from her own earnings or property. Fortunately, 
the injustice of this principle is tempered by the 
fact that a divorce court frequently gives effect to 
a settlement agreed upon by the parties, and the 
parties are very likely to take into consideration such 
factors as mentioned above. Where an ex-husband 
paying alimony to a former wife marries again, the 
second wife fares very badly, especially if she has 
children and devotes herself to home making. The 
alimony is a first claim upon the husband's in- 
come, thus reducing the level of support that the 
second wife and her children may claim, no matter 
how valuable the services that she performs in 
the household, 

Although a separated wife, or a divorced former 
wife, can sue directly to secure payment of the sup- 
port due her, a wife living with her husband can 
proceed only indirectly. To be sure, a wife ordi- 
narily has an agency, express or implied, to pur- 
chase household goods, food, and clothes on her 
husband’s account, but he can terminate such 
agency by giving appropriate notice. After that, 
a wife can charge her husband only for her 
“necessaries,” which are difficult to classify. One 
who supplies the wife with purported necessarie: 
and then sues the husband runs the risk that the 
court may declare that the articles furnished fall 
outside the category of necessaries because of their 
intrinsic nature, or because they are inappropriate 
at the husband's income level, or because he has 
already supplied his wife with sufficient similar 
articles or with the wherewithal to buy them. It 
may actually be simpler for the wife to seek sup 
port by suing for a legal separation or divorce (the 
latter not in New York but in most states) on the 
ground of nonsupport, but such an action is ex- 
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pensive and can hardly be taken save at high or 
middle income levels. Lower in the economic 
scale the situation would be disastrous if modern 
statutes did not invoke the criminal law in aid of 
the family. In New York, for example, a husband 
who fails to support his wife (or his wife and 
children) may be brought before the semi-criminal 
“Family Court” and can then avoid a jail penalty 
only by making periodic payments to the court 
clerk for transmission to his dependents. At present 
there is a modest maximum above which support 
cannot be obtained through this semi-criminal 
procedure, but legislation like that of New York 
could conceivably be extended to apply at all 
economic levels. 


A “Solution” 


My own “solution” to the problem is neither to 
extend the use of criminal procedure nor to adopt 
the proposed federal “equal rights amendment” 
designed to abolish all legal distinctions based on 
sex.' It seems to me that such an amendment 
would result principally in confusion. What | 
should prefer is state legislation permitting hus- 
band and wife to make enforceable contracts as 
to their financial relations and especially as to the 
proportion of the family income that should be 
regarded as the wife's individual income in return 
I should like a situa- 
Civil Code 


for her services in the home. 
tion similar to that under the French 
by which spouses live under a statutory system 
of property relationship in the absence of contract 
to the contrary but are permitted to agree at the 
time of their upon another financial 
arrangement preferable under their special cir- 
cumstances. Contractual financial arrangements 
between husband and wife would not only afford 
flexibility but also furnish invaluable evidence to 
the legislature as to what the normal statutory 
system of marital property should be. In the ab- 
sence of such evidence, I can only guess at what 
may eventually prove desirable. My present guess 
favors a sti itutory system under which each spouse 
has a legal claim to one-half of the earnings (or 
perhaps of the total income ) of the other and each 
also has an equal liability for support of the house- 
hold, including the care and education of the chil- 
Under such a system, a married woman 


marrige 


dren. 
would no longer be a 


“person.” 


1Should home economists take a stand on the equal 
rights amendment? If so, should we be for or against it? 
Do we know how it would affect husband-wife relationships 
in our various states? 

















The Importance of Nutrition 


ANY qualified observers hold the view 

that overt nutritional deficiencies have 
been conquered in this country to such an extent 
that nutritionists can afford to divert some of their 
efforts toward important but less obvious nutrition 
problems. This thought has been aptly phrased by 
Erikson, “We favor a change in emphasis from 
deficiency disease to buoyancy throughout life” 
(1). It is the purpose of the discussion which 
follows to focus attention on a few aspects of nutri- 
tion which are important in working toward this 
goal of buoyancy throughout life. 


Growth and Development of Children 


The attainment of optimal rates of growth and 
proper proportionality between height and weight 
in children is a problem which is receiving increas- 
ing attention. While many factors are known which 
affect the growth of children,’ adequate nutrition 
is basic. Traditionally, the emphasis in childhood 
nutrition has been: eat more and eat better to grow 
bigger, stronger, and healthier. Indeed, our chil- 
dren are growing taller and heavier today than 
ever before. This has been shown by height-weight 
studies of World War II versus World War I 
draftees (2) and by data on college freshmen (3). 
Studies on children of school age have shown 
similar trends. Data have been collected on first-, 
third-, and fifth-grade children in the Philadelphia 
school system between 1925 and 1951. Preliminary 
analysis of this data indicates that children in these 
grades were considerably taller and heavier in 
recent years (4). When corrections were made to 
equalize for age, first-grade children were about 
3 inches taller and 3 pounds heavier in 1949 than 
in 1926. Similar increases were noted in third- and 
fifth-grade children and in both economically poor 
and good sections of the city. 

We assume that this continued trend for children 
to grow at faster rates is good and desirable. How- 
ever, it must be noted that this is an unproved 


! For example, a study made recently in England by W. T. 
C. Berry and P. J. Cowin showed that children who slept 
alone grew better than those who slept two per bed— 
and this could not be explained by differing economic cir- 
cumstances. Monthly Bull. Ministry of Health & Public 
Health Lab. Service (London) 2 (Mar. 1952), pp. 60-63. 
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assumption. There are no data which show that 
these faster growing children will live longer or be 
healthier than children who grow at somewhat 
slower rates. There is some animal experimenta- 
tion, particularly the work of McCay and others 
(5), which suggests that this might not be a 
healthy trend if such children were followed 
throughout their life span. It is known, of course, 
that children who grow at definitely subnormal 
rates are at a health disadvantage. However, the 
question of “normal” versus “optimal” rates of 
growth is still unsettled. 

Until more exact data are available, I think we 
are safe in assuming that these faster rates are 
desirable. The steadily increasing life span (6), 
the decrease in certain infectious diseases which 
formerly killed so many of our younger people 
(7), the gradual disappearance of deficiencies such 
as rickets, scurvy, and beriberi in children (8, 9, 
10), and the remarkable achievements of our young 
athletes suggest, but do not prove, that these faster 
rates of growth are good. 

There has been considerable interest in recent 
years in the use of vitamin B,» to correct growth 
failure in children. This interest was stimulated 
principally by the work of Wetzel and associates 
(11) and has received added emphasis from the 
preliminary results of Chow in this country (12), 
Jolliffe et al. in Italy (13), and Scrimshaw and 
associates in Central America (14). The reports of 
Wetzel et al. were quite impressive since they 
claimed improvements not only in growth but in 
mental attitude, academic achievement, appetite, 
and general vigor following the use of Byo. 
Furthermore, they reported that “growth failure” 
was on the increase, being present in one-third of 
the school children in the economically fortunate 
area which they studied. In addition, public re- 
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leases have recently appeared which quote figures 
from a still unpublished nutrition survey indicating 
that only about one-fourth of our teen-age children 
are getting enough to eat and that a shocking per- 
centage exhibits various types of nutritional ill 
health because of this (15). 

It is difficult to reconcile these reports indicating 
widespread malnutrition among our children with 
those cited previously indicating that children are 
growing more rapidly and are exhibiting other 
favorable health trends. It would seem wise to re- 
serve final judgment on the utility of vitamin B, >» 
in correcting growth failure and the question of 
widespread inadequate nutrition in teen-agers until 
more evidence can be examined. The vitamin B, > 
studies of Wetzel et al. have been criticized (16), 
and others have been unable to obtain comparable 
results (17). Nevertheless, these studies do serve 
an important and useful purpose in calling atten- 
tion to the problem of growth failure in children. 
The condition undoubtedly does occur and must 
be corrected if we are to attain our goal of buoy- 
ancy throughout life. 

Another important problem in children is over- 
weight. It is common. For example, Moore and 
Shaw in their studies in Groton Township (8), 
New York, encountered overweight about twice as 
often as underweight among children of school age, 
using a deviation of 10 per cent or more from the 
Davenport tables as their standard. In the Phila- 
delphia school system overweight and underweight 
were found in about equal proportion among their 
students, approximately 10 per cent in each group 
(18). Insurance statistics indicate that there is a 
slight health advantage to being mildly overweight 
up to age 30 (19). However, when a child begins 
to deviate more than 10 per cent from the standard, 
There is little 
uniformity of opinion as to what should be done 
with these overweight children. This was brought 
forcibly to attention in a recent issue of The 
Medical Press. One authority stated flatly that 
every child who is overweight should be dieted 
because the benefit to health is so great (20) 
Another authority in the following article main- 
tained “no child should be dieted”—his fat is due 
either to an endocrine disturbance or is merely 
a symptom that his parents are bringing him up 
badly (21). The real truth probably lies between 
these extremes. Overweight, particularly in teen- 
agers, leads to much unhappiness and social con- 
flict. Health without happiness is a rather empty 
victory. In the opinion of the writer, any child 
who is overweight should receive a thorough 


then it should become of concern. 


One 
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medical examination. Some do have endocrine ab- 
normalities which, when corrected, result in dis- 
appearance of the excess fat (22). It is also true 
that some children attempt to resolve their con- 
flicts within the family with the pleasure of eating. 
Obesity as well as unde rweight in children can 
represent a symptom, a warning to parents of 
something wrong in their relationship with the 
child (23). If proper corrective measures are 
taken, the excess weight may be eliminated. 

Many parents experience considerable difficulty 
in properly supervising the eating habits of their 
children. We are all familiar with overanxious 
parents who constantly urge, cajole, and threaten 
to induce their children to eat more. This practice 
is wrong both nutritionally and psychologically. 
Children often react to such handling in one of 
two ways. They may be pliable and anxious to 
please with the result that they eat too much and 
become overweight. They may develop permanent 
patterns of overeating which may result in adult 
obesity. On the other hand, some children find that 
they get even more attention if they refuse to eat 
and consequently become underweight. 

A system which many have found to be practical 
and which will eliminate much of the trouble 
parents have with feeding their children is as 
follows: Attractively prepared meals containing 
food from several food groups are placed on the 
children’s plates; milk is part of every meal. The 
children are free to eat all or none of what is before 
them. No urging of any kind is employed. How- 
ever, second helpings are not permitted until the 
plate is clean. The children are then permitted 
free choice in second, third, or more portions. With 
experience, one can judge the amount of the 
portions to be served so that each child will usually 
clean his plate and take a second helping of one 
or more food items. This system is simple, allows 
the child a practical amount of opportunity to in- 
dulge special tastes, and still eliminates most of 
the chance for psychological conflicts. 

It is important for parents to remember that 
the amount of food children eat varies markedly 
at different periods of their life and at different 

~asons. These temporary variations should not be 
the subjects of concern if the child seems other- 
wise healthy. In addition, it is well known that 
children do not grow evenly throughout the year. 
They tend to grow in he ight but put on little 
weight during the summer. During the winter 
the reverse is true; they tend to gain less in height 
but put on weight. So far as we know, this is 
normal, although some studies indicate that these 
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seasonal patterns tend to disappear if a liberally 
adequate diet is fed (24). 


Regulation of Energy Metabolism 


By regulation of energy metabolism is meant 
regulating caloric intake to energy expenditure so 
that each balance at the proper level and, at the 
same time, provide a steady flow of energy when 
and as needed. Energy metabolism is involved in 
many of our most important current nutrition prob- 
lems. 

It is generally known that defects in energy 
metabolism do have ve ry definite effects on he alth. 
Most of us are person: ally familiar with the short- 
term effects of energy deficie ncy. The cross, ir- 
ritable, complaining child whose dinner is an hour 
late is an exampie of short-term energy deficiency. 
The reverse of this, the lethargic, dull, sleepy man 
who has eaten too much Sunday dinner, is equally 
familiar. These are, however, temporary phenom- 
ena which, in themselves, do little harm. 

The long-term effects of calorie deficiency are 
also well known. In children, an extreme but 
typical example is the child with celiac disease. 
General loss of body fat, an emaciated, prematurely 
old appearance, pot belly, extreme irritability and 
fretfulness are characteristic of this condition. 
When proper dietary therapy permits the child to 
consume and utilize an adequate number of 
calories, the mental and physical improvement is 
dramatic.*. Adults, too, show characteristic long- 
term effects of caloric deficiency. 

The less obvious defects in energy metabolism 
which develop and persist over long periods and 
which lead to serious health impairments are less 
well understood. With most adults there is a re- 
markably precise balance between energy needs 
and calorie consumption so that body weight is 
maintained with little conscious effort throughout 
the life span. This balance is indeed remarkable 
since it can be calculated that if one were to over- 
eat by only one slice of bread per meal, 15 pounds 
of body weight would be gained in one year. 

Exactly what causes the appetite to get out of 
tune with energy needs is not known. Many 


2 Investigators in Holland and in England have shown 
quite clearly that celiac disease is due to the inability, still 
unexplained, of these children to utilize wheat and rye 
gluten. When gluten is removed from their diet, they 
recover quickly. [C. M. Anperson, et al., Coeliac disease: 
Gastro-intestinal studies and the effect of dietary wheat 
flour, Lancet 262, No. 6713 (Apr. 26, 1952), pp. 836-842; 
W. Suetpon and D. Lawson, The management of coeliac 
disease, Lancet 263, No. 6741 ( Nov. 8, 1952), pp. 902-905. ] 
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factors, mental, physical, physiological, and social, 
influence appetite. It is known that one of the 
primary factors in appetite is the blood sugar. If 
blood sugar is low, hunger results; if it is high, 
hunger is not present generally. This is a gross 
oversimplification of a complex homeostatic mech- 
anism. For example, it is known that not only the 
total level of sugar in the blood but the “effective 
blood sugar level” is important in regulating appe- 
tite (25). The latter concept implies that regard- 
less of the absolute blood sugar level the rate at 
which the tissues utilize sugar, thereby creating 
an arteriovenous difference in blood sugar level, is 
also involved in regulating appetite. This could 
explain why some individuals manifest hunger 
with a “normal” level of sugar in the blood; where- 
as others, for instance diabetics, are hungry with 
very high blood sugar. 

The point of importance in this field for the nu- 
tritionist is that it is possible in many instances to 
compensate for defects in energy metabolism by 
adjusting the diet to produce a more even and 
physiologic regulation of blood sugar. It is well 
known that if the blood sugar falls too low, weak- 
ness, nervousness, muscular incoordination, and 
inability to concentrate frequently result. This 
fact is recognized in many industries which allow 
midmorning and midafternoon rest periods, pro- 
viding an opportunity for a snack as well as a short 
period of relaxation, and attain increased produc- 
tion and lower accident rates as a result (26), It 
is also known that high protein meals low in free, 
readily absorbable sugars will also minimize or 
prevent these between-meal drops in blood sugar 
(27). 

There is another interesting example of an 
energy metabolism defect which may be more 
common than generally realized, Portis has listed 
the features of this syndrome (which has been 
ascribed to hyperinsulinism) as apathy, loss of 
zest, a general letdown feeling of aimlessness and 
revulsion against the routine of everyday life 
(28). These patients often feel fatigued on awak- 
ening and become somewhat more fatigued as the 
morning progresses; they improve temporarily 
after lunch but are again fatigued by midafter- 
noon. There is practically always complete relief 
after a heavy evening meal. Along with chronic 
fatigue there may be acute attacks of extreme weak- 
ness, tremulousness, sweating, and vertigo. The 
fasting blood sugar is usually about normal, but 
the glucose tolerance curve is flat. Portis obtained 
quite striking improvement in these patients with 
the combined use of atropine, psychotherapy, and 












a diet which was high in protein and starches but 
low in fat and readily absorbable sugars, which was 
fed in three daily meals with an especially heavy 
breakfast and midmorning, midafternoon, and bed- 
time snacks. 

These facts emphasize the importance of diet 
in keeping energy metabolism on an even keel. 
They also reinforce three keystones of modern nu- 
trition: eat three well-balanced meals daily, keep 
the protein intake up, and reduce the amount of 
free, readily absorbable sugar in the diet. 

Obesity may be regarded as the end result of 
defect(s) in energy metabolism. Although it is 
clear that dietary adjustments, for example, 
calorically restricted diets, can be used to induce 
weight reduction in obese subjects, it is quite un- 
clear as to the extent to which diet might be 
successful in preventing obesity or in achieving 
weight reduction more physiologically than with 
the reducing regimens in current use. Since the 
basic defect(s) in energy metabolism which leads 
adults to overeat chronically are not known, it 
is difficult to plan intelligent dietary measures 
which might prevent obesity. Much research is 
being done in this area. A group at Harvard has 
found that overweight adults who were actively 
gaining weight exhibited an abnormal tolerance to 
glucose in that their blood sugar rose less and re- 
turned to normal more rapidly than with control 
subjects (29). This might explain the increased 
appetite of these obese subjects who were actively 
gaining weight and offers a possibility of dietary 
approaches to compensate for the defect in energy 
metabolism. 


Prevention of Disease 

Presently available evidence indicates that pre- 
vention of obesity would do much to reduce many 
of our most important killing and crippling dis- 
eases such as diabetes, atherosclerosis, hyperten- 
sion, and certain types of kidney and liver diseases. 
Yet, the etiology of these diseases is clearly more 
complicated than obesity alone. What is known is 
only that there is an association between obesity 
and these diseases. There is no proof that obesity 
causes them or even that they are due to the same 
cause. 

For example, atherosclerosis is one of our major 
killing and crippling diseases. It is well known 
that individuals who are obese are quite prone to 
develop this disease. Yet, the etiology of athero- 
sclerosis is clearly more complicated than obesity 
alone. Scientists have long suspected that dietary 
cholesterol has some connection with this disease. 
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Research, especially in the last few years, has pro- 
vided new evidence that this indeed may be true. 
As a consequence, the public—and some parts of 
the medical profession—have jumped to the con- 
clusion that the remedy for this disease it to eat a 
low cholesterol diet, thereby eliminating the 
causative agent. This quickly became a fad to 
such an extent that some people were seriously 
advocating that adults should eliminate milk, but- 
ter, and eggs from their diet because they contain 
a considerable amount of cholesterol. However, 
we now know that dietary cholesterol is only part 
of the picture since the human body has an amaz- 
ing capacity to synthesize cholesterol from very 
simple substances. Furthermore, the amount and 
type of fat in the diet seems to play a vital role i 
cholesterol metabolism. It has been shown, wn 
the type of diets ordinarily consumed in this coun- 
try, that they must be low not only in cholesterol 
but also quite low in fat if any reduction in blood 
cholesterol is to be expected (30). However, re- 
cent work by Kinsell and associates suggests that 
the fat intake can be maintained if the fat comes 
entirely from vegetable sources (31). Vegetable 
fats do not contain cholesterol although they do 
contain sterol substances, some of which seem 
to have the capacity to inhibit the utilization of 
cholesterol (32). In addition, one must remember 
that it remains to be proved that a reduction in 
blood cholesterol, by diet or by any other means, 
has any favorable effect on the ultimate prognosis 
of the disease, although some impressive evidence 
to this effect is accumulating (33). From the 
practical standpoint one must be cautious in advo- 
cating nutritional measures, such as the elimina- 
tion of milk products and foods containing animal 
fat, which are basic to the adequacy of our present- 
day diets. The harm produced thereby may well 
exceed any possible benefits. Much research is 
being devoted to clarifying this problem so that 
nutritionists will be able to adopt a sane and safe 
position in the future. 


Dental Caries 


Dental caries continues to be our most prevalent 
health defect. For example, a survey of school 
children in Richmond, Indiana, showed that 75 
per cent had one or more decayed permanent teeth 
(34). Three measures seem most likely to yield 
favorable results with this problem. One is the 
extension of the practice of fluoridating public 
water supplies. Some 850 communities are now 
following this practice. The Public Health Service 
very recently released its findings on the dental 
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benefits from fluoride at the end of the seventh 
year of a carefully controlled study in Grand 
Rapids, Michigan (35). The reductions in dental 
caries rates in permanent teeth of Grand Rapids 
children ranged from 66.6 per cent in 6-year-old 
children to 18.1 per cent in the 16-year age group. 
Similar results were obtained with deciduous teeth. 
These reductions were not observed in the control 
city of Muskegon, where the public water supply 
was not fluoridated. The second measure which 
offers some hope in reducing dental caries is to 
reduce the dietary consumption of free, readily 
available sugars. The evidence of the benefit which 
would result from such practices is not so conclu- 
sive as with fluoride. However, the reduction in 
dental caries which accompanied a decreased con- 
sumption of sugar in Norway during World War 
II is impressive (36), and a recent study in a men- 
tal institution offers substantial support (37). A 
reduction of free sugar in the diet is nutritionally 
desirable for other reasons as already mentioned. 
The third measure is obvious and well known; that 
is, regular dental prophylaxis and dental care. 


Prevention of Senescence 

The prevention of premature aging, preventing 
or retarding the deteriorative processes which ac- 
company aging, and maintaining maximum health 
and happiness in the aged constitute important 
goals for which nutrition is important. The prob- 
lems of the aged are coming more and more to 
the forefront since people over 60 are constituting 
an ever larger proportion of our population. Al- 
though we have made much progress in conquer- 
ing the diseases of youth, we have progressed but 
little against the diseases prevalent in the older 
age groups. For example, in 1900 a male child at 
birth could expect to live only 48.2 years. In 1950 
he could expect to live 66.6 years, a gain of 18.4 
years. In contrast, a male aged 50 in 1900 could 
expect 20.8 additional years; a male aged 50 in 
1950 could expect 23 additional years, a gain of 
only 2.2 years (38). 

When one considers our present knowledge as 
to the nutritional measures which should be advo- 
cated in youth and adulthood as a means of 
preventing premature senescence, it must be ad- 
mitted that many facts are lacking. Osteoporosis is 
a very common and troublesome ailment of the 
aged. It has been suggested that keeping the 
bones maximally calcified during adulthood may 
be the best measure to prevent osteoporosis in the 
aged. This may be true but is not proved. The 
most important single measure which can be taken 
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to maintain the best health in the aged is, again, 
to prevent overweight in younger adults. Jolliffe 
has estimated that if the overweight problem could 
be completely eliminated the average life span 
should be increased by 1 to 4 years (39). This is in 
contrast to an increase in life span of only 2 years 
if the cancer problem were completely eliminated. 

On the other hand, there is much that can be 
done to maintain the best health in those who are 
already in the geriatric period. The aged fre- 
quently consume inadequate diets. The reasons for 
this are principally social, economic, mental, and 
simple inability to masticate and digest normal 
types of foods. So far as known, the nutritional re- 
quirements of the aged are little different from 
those of normal adults when expressed on the basis 
of total metabolism or body weight. They fre- 
quently have difficulty in digesting fried or fatty 
foods. The typical aged subject has an aversion 
to milk, regarding it as fattening and a food fit 
only for children, even though it is one of the best 
foods for the aged (40). 

The most common nutritional defect encountered 
in the aged is senile anorexia, that is, simple lack 
of desire to eat (41). This condition can be reme- 
died in many subjects by simple measures such as 
a little essence of pepsin, or bitters, or a glass of 
dry wine before meals, plus encouragement and 
help with any social difficulties the subject may 
have. It must be kept in mind that special methods 
of food preparation may be necessary for aged 
subjects because of difficulty with mastication, di- 
gestive debility, and deeply ingrained habits or 
prejudices. Consideration of the individual's long 
established habits, likes and dislikes, and personal 
dietetic convictions is necessary if one is to be 
successful in persuading the senescent or senile 
individual to eat properly. Imagination, meticulous 
attention to detail, and compromise can spell the 
difference between successful dietetic control and 
total failure due to lack of co-operation (40). 

In summary, no one could seriously dispute the 
fact that the science of nutrition has contributed 
much to the present health and happiness of the 
American people. From the sketchy consideration 
presented above of some of the important problems 
which remain, there can be no doubt that many 
and major opportunities exist for nutrition to con- 
tribute to better and more buoyant health in the 
future. 
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Clothing Construction Processes and T echniques 


Applied to Fabrics Made from Synthetic Fibers 


ITH the complexity of the fabric market 

constantly increasing through the rapid 
development of new synthetic fibers, the up-to-date 
teacher of clothing construction must experiment 
in her laboratory to find out how the new fabrics 
“sew.” There is no substitute for the actual 
handling of materials and experimentation by the 
teacher herself. When the students in classes or 
community ask questions, 
authoritative answers must be found. Recently, 
faced with these problems a senior student under 


homemakers in the 


the direction and supervision of a teacher of cloth- 
ing undertook the study reported here. 

The study included a survey of the literature 
published in the field of construction and new 
fibers. Little specific information was available 
about the construction and pressing of fabrics 
made from new synthetics. However, quantities of 
authoritative information were available about the 
chemical and physical properties of the fibers them- 
selves which should influence the home sewer’s 
methods. 

The fibers included in the study were nylon, 
Dacron, Orlon, Dynel, Acrilan, and Vicara. The 
manufacturers of these fibers have their 
For review pur- 


made 
characteristics fairly well known. 
properties significant in 
clothing construction include, in general, (1) sensi- 
tivity to high temperature, (2) low hygroscopic 
qualities, with the exception of Vicara which is 
approximately as absorptive as wool, (3) great 
elasticity, (4) high resistance to abrasion, (5) great 
tensile strength, with the exception of Vicara, (6) 


poses, a few of these 


high resilience, (7) lightness in weight, and (8) 
thermoplasticity. 

The fabrics chosen for the study were judged 
to be representative of the newer synthetic fibers 
listed above and their blends. They were also 
representative of the market in over-the-counter 
piece goods in late 1952. They varied not only in 
fiber content but in weave and suitability to the 
garments which the home sewer would be likely 
to make. The fabrics used are listed in the next 
column: 


Frances Goldsmith and Dorothy McDade 


Mrs. Goldsmith is head of the home economics 
department at the University of Louisville, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. Mrs. McDade was a senior student 
at the University at the time the study reported 
here was made. 


Filament nylon (100 per cent) flat, plain-weave 
fabric commonly used for uniforms, lingerie, 
blouses, and linings 
Nylon-wool blend (15 
weave, napped fabric which could be used for 
any tailored medium-weight garment 
Dacron-wool blend (45 to 55 per cent) plain- 
weave fabric with a hard finish like a thin 
worsted, suited for crisp-looking, tailored gar- 


to 85 per cent) plain- 


ments of light weight 
resembling challis 
gowns, 


Dynel-nylon-cotton mixture 
and suited for use as housecoats, 
blouses, light-weight dresses 

Orlon (100 per cent) fleece coating with long 
pile 
Acrilan 
light-weight, 
blouses and summer dresses 

Vicara-acetate blend (25 to 75 per cent) in a 
tweed-like fabric of suit weight 

The construction processes applied to these 


(100 per cent) material resembling 


semisheer challis and suited to 


fabrics were selected as typical ones required of 
the home sewer in making a variety of garments. 
They included: 

1. Seams: plain, flat, French 

2. Seam finishes: pinked, overcast, edge turned 
under and stitched 

Facings on convex and concave curves 

Sleeves set into conventional armscye 

Fullness techniques: darts, tucks, gathers, 
pleats 
Buttonholes: 
made 


Pointed notched collars, faced and applied to 


two-piece piped, and machine 


neck edge 
These construction processes provided an op- 
portunity to analyze problems of pressing an 


acceptable crease line, shrinking and easing full- 
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ness, trimming and clipping seams and darts, 
beveling faced edges as well as cutting and stitch- 
ing problems. The processes were applied to sam- 
ples made up in a small garment size. The 
processes carried out on the different fabrics were 
selected as those considered suitable for good de- 
sign for the particular fabrics. For example, tuck- 
ing and gathering were considered suitable 
techniques for the thinner weight materials but 
not for the Vicara-acetate tweed or Orlon fleece, 
whereas piped buttonholes were considered a good 
selection for the medium-weight, more tailorable 

Dacron and nylon blends but not for the sheerer 

Acrilan and the nylon filament fabrics. All seams 

and seam finishes were used on all fabrics, as were 

curved facings, set-in sleeves, darts, pleats, and 
collars. 

The equipment used in this study was that 
which is recommended to all persons sewing 
home. This includes: 

1. A sewing machine with attachments, 
regulator, and tension in good working order 
Very sharp, thin, smooth pins and needles 
Silk, nylon, and cotton sewing thread 
Sharp shears 
An accurate straightedge ruler 
Good curved-edge guides 
An iron with temperature control 
A commercially treated press cloth 

.* addition, a steam iron and needle board were 
available. 

The results of this construction study showed 
that very attractive results could be achieved in 
most instances on fabrics made from synthetic 
fibers if the person who sews understands the 
inherent characteristics of the fibers, has the pa- 
tience to try out some construction details before 
applying them to the garment, uses good judgment 
in selecting processes for use on certain types of 
fabrics, has mastered good techniques for garment 
construction, and is particular about the selection 
and condition of her sewing and pressing equip- 
ment, 

In reporting problems and results, fabric by 
fabric, the following detailed notations were made. 


stitch 


Filament Nylon 


Successful machine stitching required loose 
stitches and tensions, fine sharp machine needle, 
fine thread, either silk or nylon. Stitching on paper 
lessened puckering as did the use of gummed tape 
over the original needle hole, ailowing machine 
needle to make its own hole. Slow, consistent speed 
without pulling gave best results. Bias-cut seams 
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resulted in no puckering, but stitching with filling 
and warp threads did result in slightly puckered 
seams. 

Excessive, rapid fraying necessitated generous 
seam allowances and early application of seam 
finish. Caution was exercised in clipping collar 
points and curved faced edges. Top edge stitching 
was applied to secure and tailor faced edges. 

Machine-made buttonholes that were attractive 
and sturdy looking were easy to achieve after bight, 
stitch length, and spacing were adjusted to suit 
the weight of the fabric and the size of the 
button. 

Pressing presented problems. It was difficult to 
achieve a flat pressed look on first pressing with 
temperature of iron at low setting. Quick yellow- 
ing and fusing resulted whenever iron setting was 
raised. The repeated light use of heat and moisture 
resulted in a satisfactory appearance for seams. 

It was impossible to shrink out all fullness in 
the sleeve cap preparatory to placing sleeve in 
armscye, although no puckers or tucks appeared at 
the actual seam line. This leads to the conclusion 
that designs involving gathered or tucked sleeves 
or unmounted sleeves may present a better finished 
look than does a conventional armscye. 


Wool-Nylon Blend 


Few problems were encountered with this blend, 
undoubtedly because of the high percentage of 
wool in the fabric and the use of accepted tech- 
niques suited to handling wool. 

Silk or nylon thread was used with equal success. 

There were no stitching problems other than 
that of slight creeping under the presser foot which 


is usually encountered in stitching two layers of 
napped fabric. This was easily overcome by lifting 
the presser foot at intervals and adjusting the top 
layer of fabric. 

Sharp shears were required. 

Seam fraying was not severe though somewhat 
more evident than it was on a similar fabric of all 
wool. 

Close clipping and trimming were not hazardous. 

A two-piece piped buttonhole was easily con- 
structed and appeared strong and attractive. 

Satisfactory pressing was achieved by use of 
iron at wool-silk setting, protection of fabric by 
press cloth, work on wrong side of garment, and 
judicious use of moisture, leaving some moisture 
in the fabric and allowing it to dry naturally. 
Pleats were given a sharp edge crease. Fullness 
was easily shrunk from sleeve cap. Darts and 
seams were pressed flat. 
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Dacron-Wool Blend 

The particular piece of fabric used resembled 
in many respects during construction a men’s wear 
worsted of similar weight. 

Both nylon and silk threads gave satisfactory 
results. Dacron thread was not available at the 
time of this study. 

Pinning and cutting were easily accomplished 
by use of sharp tools. 

No stitching problems were encountered. 

The tendency to fray was noticeable. Care was 
exercised in clipping seams, darts, and buttonholes. 

Pressing presented a few problems. Shrinkage at 
sleeve cap had to be done several times in order 
to achieve a satisfactory result. This was also true 


in pressing seams open and achieving a sharp 


crease in pleats and faced areas. The usual pre- 
cautions of using moderate temperature, press 
cloth, and moisture, pressing on wrong side, and 
allowing to dry naturally were all taken. 


Dynel-Nylon-Cotton Blend 


This fabric handled much like any soft cotton. 

The machine was easily regulated to produce 
an attractive, durable stitch. 

Both nylon and cotton threads were used suc- 
cessfully, but, as in any such blend involving great 
difference in inherent strength of the fibers, choos- 
ing a thread presents difficulties. The nylon thread 
will tend to cut through the weaker cotton yarns 
at points of strain. 

Fraying was noticeable but not excessive. Seams 
did appear to need more finish than pinking. Clip- 
ping and turning of seams were done with care. 

Pressing was not very satisfactory. A hard finish 
could not be achieved, nor could sleeve fullness 
be entirely shrunk out. A soft look resulted. 


Orlon Fleece 

Cutting presented problems. The fabric was 
slippery to handle. The knitted grain lines could 
not be followed on the right side, and, since there 
is no selvage on such fabric constructed on a cir- 
cular knitting machine, basted lines at intervals, 
placed parallel to and at right angles to the knitted 
wales, had to be marked as a guide to correct 
cutting. Very sharp shears were required. 

Nylon thread was used. 

The sewing machine adjustment required a loose 
tension, a medium length stitch of 11 to 12 stitches 
to the inch, loosened weight of the presser foot. 
The fabric needed to be assisted over the feed dog 
to avoid puckering. Frequent lifting of the presser 
foot lessened puckering. 
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Clipping and turning were easy. Because of the 
knitted construction, no fraying took place. 

Piped buttonholes were not easy to make be- 
cause of the bulk of the fabric but were finally 
satisfactorily achieved after experimentation with 
different widths of piping. 

Pressing presented some problems, but satis- 
factory results were achieved. Low setting of the 
iron temperature was necessary, The use of the 
needle board or napped side of self fabric pre- 
served the napped appearance. The cautious use 
of a stiff wire brush brought the nap back to its 
natural beauty when it had been mashed too flat 

Sharp corners were not achieved but this was 
owing to the long nap of the fabric rather than 
the fiber peculiarities. Top stitching applied to 
outside edges improved the finished appearance of 
the collar. 


Acrilan 


No difficulties were encountered in cutting and 
pinning. 

Machine stitching was easy. 

Fraying presented a real problem. Edges were 
finished or secured as soon as possible on each 
garment piece. All trimming and clipping were 
done with extreme caution. 

Pressing and shrinking were easily accomplished 
with the steam iron at moderate temperature on 
wrong side of fabric. 


Vicara-Acetate Blend 


Stitching presented no problems. 

Fraying was noticeable but not excessive. 

No construction problems appeared outstanding. 

Pressing presented some difficulties. These were 
believed to be caused by the high percentage of 
acetate in the sample, since Vicara can withstand 
higher temperature in pressing than can acetate. 
The fabric tended to shine quickly, although the 
same precautions listed earlier were taken here. 
Shrinkage was difficult to accomplish. However, 
pleats and collar could be pressed flat. 


Recommendations 


The general conclusions and recommendations 
a result of this study are listed below. 

Fabrics made from spun yarns were easier to 
handle than were those made from smooth- 
surfaced filament yarns. 

Fraying was a major problem except where the 
fabric was knitted or where a higher percentage 
of wool or cotton than synthetic was present 
blend. must be exercised to 


in the Care 
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minimize this tendency by accurate cutting, 
larger than average seam allowances, seam 
finishes applied early in construction, light and 
careful handling of fabrics, reinforcement of 
edges by stitching or taping. Particular note 
of this characteristic needs to be made when 
slashing and trimming are necessary for desir- 
able appearance at collar points, in shaped darts, 
where facings are applied to curved edges, or 
where facing seams are beveled. 

Stitch length and tension had to be varied ac- 
cording to the fabric weave and weight. 
Generally, a stitch of 12 to 15 to the inch was 
acceptable. 

Silk, nylon, and cotton threads were all found 
to give a satisfactory appearance. However, for 
best strength the recommended practice would 
be to choose thread as similar to the character- 
istic fiber of the fabric as possible. 

Sharp tools were essential for use in cutting 
and stitching. Shears and machine needles are 
quickly dulled by cutting and sewing fabrics 
made from strong synthetic fibers. 

For good pressing results, low to moderate iron 
temperatures were used on all fabrics; pressing 
was done on the wrong side; the fabric was pro- 
tected with a commercially treated press cloth; 
moisture was provided either by hand or steam 
iron to the surface of the press cloth, never the 
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fabric itself. A shiny surface was avoided since 
this implied deterioration of the fibers as well 
as an unattractive appearance of the garment. 
In shrinking out the necessary fullness in the 
sleeve cap this precaution was especially im- 
portant. Once the shine appeared on the 
surface it was impossible to remove because 
the fibers had been fused and the fabric was 
permanently damaged. 

As previously stated, the precautions implied in 
these conclusions are not difficult to observe in the 
construction processes described and _ satisfactory 
appearances can be obtained. 

The home sewer needs to be encouraged to 
study materials, processes, and equipment before 
making her selections and beginning her sewing 
projects. 

Since this study has been completed, 
additional fabrics made from blends of fibers have 
appeared on the market and more are predicted. 
They are neither “miracle” fabrics nor “problem” 
fabrics, but they do need study in order to yield 
satisfactory results. It is to be hoped that clothing 
construction teachers in colleges, and 
private classes will continue experimentation and 
publication of the results of their work with the 
beautiful materials which entice the home sewer 
and home designer every time she enters the piece 
goods department of her local store. 


many 


schools, 








Highway Safety Conference and Carol Lane Award 


The importance of women in a national highway safety program was recog- 
nized at the White House Conference on Highway Safety held in Washington, 
D.C., in February and underscored by the recent announcement from the 
National Safety Council that it is again offering the Carol Lane Award for 
women’s achievements in the traffic safety field. 

The Carol Lane Awards for Traffic Safety are administered by the 
National Safety Council through a grant from the Shell Oil Company. The 
award consists of a $1,000 defense bond and a bronze safety “Oscar” to be 
presented to the woman and to the club organizing and fostering the most 
outstanding traffic safety program in a community or state. Any American 
woman not gainfully employed in the promotion of traffic safety is eligible 
for the individual awards. Any women’s or parents’ club or similar organiza- 
tion not professionally engaged in the promotion of traffic safety is eligible 
for the club awards. All entries for the awards must be made on the official 
entry blank by June 30, 1954. The awards will be presented at the National 
Safety Jongress, to be held in Chicago, in October. 

Complete information about the Carol Lane Award for Traffic Safety may 
be obtained from Miss Alice Catherine Mills, Director of Women’s Activities, 
National Safety Council, 425 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 




















Accreditation for the Engineering Profession 


HE functional agency of the engineering 

profession which is concerned with accred- 
itation is the Engineers’ Council for Professional 
Development, which has as its major objective 
better prepared and more competent engineers. 
Its constituent bodies, in addition to the four 
Founder Engineering Societies, are the American 
Institute of Chemical Engineers, the American 
Society for Engineering Education, the Engineering 
Institute of Canada, and the National Council of 
State Boards of Engineering Examiners. About 20 
years ago, the Engineers’ Council for Professional 
Development, through its committee on engineer- 
ing schools (now called the education committee ), 
developed an accrediting procedure. From the 
very first it was realized that all curricula within 
the same school, college, or university were not 
necessarily of the same quality. Thus the Council 
inspects and accredits curricula rather than insti- 
tutions. The principles governing the Engineers’ 
Council for Professional Development accreditation 
follow: 


I. Purpose of accrediting shall be to identify those institu- 
tions which offer professional curricula in engineering worthy 
of recognition as such. 

II. Accrediting shall apply only to those curricula which 
lead to degrees. 

III. Both undergraduate and graduate curricula shall be 
accredited. (Accrediting program at present embraces under- 
graduate curricula only. ) 

IV. Curricula in each institution shall be accredited indi- 
vidually. For this purpose, the Engineers’ Council for Pro- 
fessional Development will recognize the six major curricula 

chemical, civil, electrical, mechanical, metallurgical, and 
mining engineering—represented in its own organization, and 
such other curricula as are warranted by the educational and 
professional conditions pertaining to them. 


V. Curricula shall be accredited on the basis of both quali- 
tative and quantitative criteria. 


VI. Qualitative criteria shall be evaluated through visits of 
inspection by a committee or committees of qualified individ- 
uals representing the Engineers’ Council for Professional De- 
velopment. 

VII. Quantitative criteria shall be evaluated through data 
secured from catalogs and other publications, from ques- 
tionnaires, and by verification by the visiting committee. 


VIII. Qualitative criteria shall include the following: (1) 
The extent to which the curriculum develops the distinguish- 


A. A, Potter 


Dr. Potter, who is dean emeritus of engineering 
at Purdue University, has prepared this article 
for the Journal at the request of the committee 
on higher education of the colleges and uni- 
versities department of AHEA, 


ing characteristic of the engineer ... ; (2) Qualifications, ex- 
perience, intellectual interests, attainments, and professional 
productivity of members of the faculty; (3) Standards and 
quality of instruction: (a) In the engineering departments, 
(b) In the scientific and other co-operating departments in 
which engineering students receive instruction; (4) Progres- 
sion of courses and the manner in which fundamental scien- 
tific training of the earlier years is carried into the teaching 
of the later engineering courses; (5) Scholastic work of stu- 
dents; (6) Records of graduates both in graduate study and 
in practice; (7) Attitude and policy of administration toward 
its engineering division and toward teaching, research, and 
scholarly production. 

IX. Quantitative criteria shall include the following: (1) 
Auspices, control, and organization of the institution and of 
the engineering division; (2) Curricula offered and degrees 
conferred; (3) Age of the institution and of the individual 
curricula; (4) Basis of and requirements for admission of 
students; (5) Number of students enrolled: (a) In the en- 
gineering ¢ ollege or div ison as a W hole, ( b ) In the indiv idual 
curricula; (6) Graduation requirements; (7) Teaching staff 
and teaching loads; (8) Physical facilities—the educational 
plant devoted to engineering education; (9) Finances: in 
vestments expenditures, sources of income 


Consideration of curricula with a view toward 
accrediting is done only at the invitation of the 
institution. The inspecting committees from the 
very beginning discouraged standardization or 
forced regimentation of engineering education but 
insisted that the institution inspected must have in- 
tellectual atmosphere and that the programs of 
study must represent sound educational practices. 

The Engineers’ Council for Professional Develop- 
ment has appraised in an unbiased manner the 
programs of study in engineering, and its list of 
accredited curricula has been particularly helpful 
to the Engineering State Licensing Boards, to engi- 
neering societies, and to educational institutions. 
The visits and recommendations of the inspecting 
committees have enhanced engineering education in 
this country by aiding institutions in building up 
staffs and equipment to satisfy the standards set 
by the engineering profession. 





Predicting the Wear-Life 


of Sheer Curtaining Materials 


OTH household and institutional purchasers 

are interested in the life expectancy of 
window curtaining—especially with the increased 
use of picture windows, which have raised yardage 
requirements to large figures. These buyers often 
appeal to textile laboratories for predictions as to 
how long certain specific materials will last. 

In general, it is recognized that the length of 
service of a window curtain depends principally 
upon the rate of its deterioration by light and its 
original strength. Most textile laboratories have 
facilities to determine the breaking strength of 
fabrics, but the rate of deterioration caused by 
sunlight can be learned only by exposure of the 
fabrics for periods of time which are impractical 
from the purchaser's point of view. Offered here 
as possible assistance in the solution of the problem 
is a mathematical approach developed in the 
Home Economics Research Branch on the basis of 
a study of 47 sheer glass curtains that varied in 
fiber composition and ranged in original breaking 
strength from 10 to 50 pounds. 

To obtain the needed data, sheer curtain fabrics 
were exposed to both sunlight and the carbon arc 
of a Fade-Ometer (type FDA-R). Large pieces of 
each material were tacked to frames and hung in 
west windows of the textile laboratories at Belts- 
ville, Maryland. At intervals of six months, they 
were taken down and washed. A section of each, 
after laundering, was cut off for strip breaking 
strength measurements and the remainder re-hung 
at the windows. These procedures were continued 
for a 2-year period or longer—until the fabrics were 
worn out. In the meantime, breaking strength 
strips of the laundered fabric were exposed in the 
Fade-Ometer for 50, 100, 200, and 300 hours. 
Strength determinations were made on wet spec- 
imens since light damage to curtains is usually evi- 
dent after laundering. 


Hazel M. Fletcher and S. Helen Roberts 


Miss Fletcher and Miss Roberts are members of 
the staff of the Home Economics Research Branch 
in the Agricultural Research Service of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. This article is a 
condensed report of the paper presented by Dr. 
Suzanne Davison for the authors at the meeting 
“Interpreting Current Research in Textiles” 
during the 1953 annual meeting of AHEA. 


The breaking strength data for each fabric when 
plotted against exposure time on semi-logarithmic 
paper approximated a straight line. They were, 
therefore, fitted to the equation 

log S=a—bt 
in which S$ is the breaking strength, t is the time of 
exposure, a is the intercept which is the log of the 
original breaking strength, and b is the slope of the 
line. The slope b is the important part of this 
equation, for it is a measure of the rate of deteri- 
oration. 

When calculated, the slopes (b) for all the 
fabrics of each fiber—that is, their rates of deterio- 
ration—were approximately the same and were 
independent of the original breaking strength. 
They ranged from 0.0024 to 0.56 for exposures at 
windows and from 0.00025 to 0.0012 for exposures 
in the Fade-Ometer for the various fibers studied. 
For example, the mean value of b for the cotton 
fabrics exposed at windows was 0.34 and for the 
linen ones, 0.56. 

Using these values, it is possible, through sub- 
stitutions in the equation, to show the relationship 
between time of exposure and any given breaking 
strength. Thus, knowing the original strength of 
a curtaining material, of the type studied, its life 
expectancy can be predicted. 

For example, in the case of cotton fabrics, start- 
ing with an original breaking strength of 10 pounds, 
using 0.34 for b and calculating t for each one 
pound decrease of S from 10 to 1 gives a picture 
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of the rate of the deterioration of EXPOSURE TIME (yeors) 

such a fabric (see chart). It also ’ 2 3 ‘ $ 
shows that the breaking strength ’ , ae 
of this material would be reduced 
to one pound by the end of 2.9 
years of exposure to the sun— 
probably the minimum strength at 
which the fabric would hold to- 
gether. 

Similarly, strength of a cotton 
fabric with an original breaking 
strength of 30 pounds will have de- 
creased to one pound in 4.3 years. 
Thus, other things being equal, the ' - - 
first curtaining fabric will give 7 
approximately 34 of the service of 
the latter. 
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Effect of exposure at windows and in Fade-Ometer on breaking strength 
of cotton and linen fabrics of original strength of 10 pounds 







Following the same mathemat- 

ical procedure, it will be found 
that the breaking strength of a linen fabric, In order to predict the life of a curtain from the 
originally 10 pounds, will be reduced to one pound results of the Fade-Ometer data, the number of 
in approximately 2 years. exposure hours in the Fade-Ometer equivalent to 






Similar study of exposure to the Fade-Ometer one year of exposure at windows must be known 
produces a b value of 0.0010 for the cotton mate- for the specific fiber and for the geographical 
rials and 0.0015 for the linen ones. Again assum- region where the curtains are to be used. The 
ing fabrics with an original breaking strength of equivalent exposure periods may vary considerably 
10 pounds, calculations show that it would take in different parts of the country. Other home 
1,000 hours in the Fade-Ometer for the strength | economists may wish to determine this relationship 
of the cotton fabrics to decrease to one pound and in their localities and to test the mathematical ap- 
667 hours for the linen ones to drop to one proach described here as a basis for predicting 
pound. the wear-life of similar types of window curtains. 






















Reminder from California 







When you pack your bag for the annual meeting of the American Home 
Economics Association in San Francisco, July 6 to 9, put in a medium-weight 
suit and/or topcoat. The usual summer temperature in San Francisco is 

between 60 and 65 degrees. 

If you are combining your trip to the AHEA annual meeting with a vacation 

| —before or after—it is imperative that you make plans and reservations with 







your local travel bureau as early as possible. June and July are the peak 
tourist season; therefore, it will not be possible to get hotel or transportation 






reservations after arriving in San Francisco. 






Among the many interesting places to visit in and around San Francisco 
are Carmel-by-the-Sea, Yosemite, Lake Tahoe, and the Redwood Empire, to 
name a few. If you plan any side trips at all, be sure to consult your travel 
agent as soon as possible. —Estuer Hann, local publicity chairman, and Ima 
Lucas Dotan, chairman of trips for 1954 annual meeting of AHEA. 















ROM time to time new marketing proce- 

dures, such as the “prepackaging” of perish- 
able foods, develop. Although these procedures 
are intended to serve growers, processors, market 
agencies, and/or consumers, they may not in prac- 
tice serve all equally well. Sometimes practices 
which are not entirely satisfactory to consumers 
come into rather widespread use. 

An effort was made by the department of home 
economics of the University of California at 
Berkeley to find out how consumers fare in buying 
certain prepackaged products. When _prepack- 
aged and bulk spinach and tomatoes were com- 
pared as to relative quality, price, and availability, 
the following conclusions were reached. Although 
these conclusions apply to only two products and 
to the situation in one particular area, they may 
well have significance as regards other products 
and other areas. 


Conclusions 


1. This study showed that bulk spinach and 
tomatoes, especially the former, were better in 
quality than were the packaged products. How- 
ever, the difference in results obtained for the two 
products indicated that general conclusions cannot 
be drawn as to the relative quality of bulk and 
packaged products. Such conclusions must be 
made for each product. It is possible, too, that 
they must be drawn for different areas of the 
country. 

2. Consumers paid rather dearly for the con- 
venience of buying these products in packages. 
The edible packaged spinach studied cost 113 
per cent more than did the bulk spinach, and 
edible packaged tomatoes cost 44 per cent more 
than did the bulk tomatoes. 

3. Savings in costs of marketing have been 
suggested as a reason for packaging fresh fruits 
and vegetables. If such savings existed in the 
situation studied, they were not passed on to con- 
sumers since the prices of packaged products as 
offered were so much higher than were the prices 
of the bulk products. 


Packaged and Bulk Spinach and Tomatoes: Quality, 


Price, Availability, and Consumers’ Reactions 


Dr. Coles is a professor of home economics at 
the University of California, Berkeley. Among 
her activities in the AHEA have been chairman- 
ship of the family economics division and of the 
legislative committee and membership on the 
consumer interests committee. 


1. At the same time that consumers paid more 
for packaged than for bulk products, waste in 
marketing from depreciated quality was passed on 
to consumers. 

5. The convenience of the packaged products 
did not outweigh with many consumers their be- 
lief that the packaged spinach and tomatoes are not 
so good quality as are bulk spinach and tomatoes. 
Neither did convenience outweigh consumers’ de- 
sire to choose the quality and quantity desired. 

6. The lack of availability of bulk products in 
some stores, coupled with consumers’ expressed 
preferences for them, indicated that some sellers 
were ignoring this consumer preference. 

7. Although price may not be important to 
many consumers today in buying such products as 
fresh spinach and tomatoes, price-conscious con- 
sumers may turn more and more frequently to bulk 
products unless packaged ones are improved in 
quality and the difference between prices of the 
bulk and packaged is decreased. 

8. Growers and packers of both bulk and pack- 
aged spinach and tomatoes, especially of the 
packaged products, should be concerned with the 
quality of their products as offered to consumers. 

9. Since poor care and overlong periods on 
retail counters account for at least some of the 
poor quality of both bulk and packaged spinach 
and tomatoes, retailers should be encouraged to 
reduce these hazards through better refrigeration 
and more careful quality control. 

10. Consumers’ failure to buy packaged spinach 
and tomatoes by brand name and their desire for 
quality products indicate that sellers may be ig- 
noring an opportunity to promote individual 
brands by maintaining high quality at the retail 
level. 


Jessie V. Coles 
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Relative Quality of Packaged 
and Bulk Products 

Altogether 345 samples of bulk and 428 packages 
of spinach and 499 samples of bulk and 255 pack- 
ages of tomatoes were studied. They were pur 
chased weekly on the same day of the week for an 
entire year and represented approximately the 
relative availability of the two forms of these 
products in Berkeley stores. 

Each sample as purchased was carefully weighed 
and divided into three major parts, each of which 
was weighed. The three were: (1) the sound 
product without any defects and, for tomatoes, an 
average maturity, that is, neither overripe nor 
underripe; (2) the product which was defective 
in some way but which was still usable; and (3) 
the unusable or waste product. Some of the 
spinach purchased in bulk had the roots removed 
at time of purchase, but most of it still had the 
roots on when purchased. Roots were removed 
before determinations were made on quality and 
price. 

Spinach. The average quality of the bulk spin- 
ach as shown by the proportion of waste was better 
than that of the packaged spinach in each of the 
months studied during the year. The quality of 
the bulk spinach varied less from month to month 
than did that of the packaged spinach. The pro- 
portion of the packaged spinach which was un- 
usable varied from 18 per cent in January to 39 
per cent in August, and that of the bulk varied 
from 14 per cent in January and May to 22 per 
cent in July. 
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The waste in the packaged spinach on the basis 
of the annual averages was 50 per cent higher 
than was that in the bulk spinach. Almost 27 
per cent of the packaged and 18 per cent of the 
bulk spinach were considered unusable. Only about 
39 per cent of the bulk and 28 per cent of the 
packaged spinach were sound (table 1). . 


TABLE | 
Quality of packaged and bulk spinach 





CHARAC TERISTIS Parc kacen 
per cent 
Total 100.0 
Sound 27.9 
De fective: U sable 94 
Crushed and broken leaves and stems 18 
Wilted leaves 4.3 
Yellow leaves 8.: 
Insect-damaged leaves and stems 11.4 
Defective: Unusable 26 .! 
Crushed and broken leaves and stems 
Wilted leaves 
‘ ellow leaves 
Insect-damaged leaves and stems 
Decayed leaves and stems 
Other defects and loss* 





* These figures were obtained by subtraction. “Other defects 
were those not readily measured, and “loss” included evaporation 
and other unavoidable loss which arose with handling in labo- 
ratory. 


Crushed and broken leaves and stems were the 
most common defects in both packaged and bulk 
spinach. The next most important defects were 
insect-damaged parts in the defective but usable 
portions and yellow leaves in the unusable portions. 
Decayed and moldy product and insect-damaged 
parts were also important in the unusable portions 
(table 1). 

The bulk spinach was better than the packaged 


TABLE 2 


Average quality and prices of packaged and bulk onan and tomatoes 


according to type and size of store in whic 


purchased 





CMARACTERISTE TYPE OF STORE 
or Chain 


PRODUCT ; Package Bulk 


QUALIT) 
Spinach 
Sound 
Defective 
Usable 
Unusable 
Tomatoes 
Sound 
Defective: 
I sable 
Unusable 
PRICES 
Spinach 
As purchased 30.6 
Edible portion 41.9 
Tomatoes 
As purchased 52.9 
Edible portion 34.6 


Independent Large 
Package 
ent per cent perce 


SIZE OF STORE 
Me dium 
Package Bulk 


per cent 


small*® 
Package Bulk 


per cent 


Bulk Package Bulk 


per cent per cent per cent per cent per cent 


38.4° } 37.9 


35.8* 35.1 
18.8* 19.8 


73.9 73.6 15 74.8 17.5 70.0 


21.9 9.! 21.3 ‘ 25.1 
4.2 : . 3.9 5 4.4 


cents cents cents 


16.0 30.1 15.9° $1.7 15.2 
19.4 2.5 19.0 


3.5 { 5 ‘ 22.9 
$.5 30.5 5 q sf 24.0 





* Independent stores only 
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spinach in both chain and independent stores. It 
was also better in all sizes of stores. However, the 
quality of neither the bulk nor packaged spinach 
varied much with the type or size of store in which 
it was purchased (table 2). 

Tomatoes. Although the bulk tomatoes studied 
were on the average better than were the packaged 
ones, the difference was quite small as contrasted 
with the considerable difference in the spinach. 
Almost 74 per cent of the bulk tomatoes and 68 
per cent of the packaged ones were considered 
sound, Only 4.1 per cent of the bulk and 48 
per cent of the packaged tomatoes were classed 
as unusable or waste (table 3). 

The similarity in proportions of sound product 
in bulk and packaged tomatoes is due in all 
probability to a considerable degree to the prac- 
tice of the retailer in breaking a package when one 
or more tomatoes become defective and selling 
the remainder as bulk. This cannot be done for 
spinach. 

The quality of both bulk and packaged tomatoes 
varied from month to month during the year, with 
the highest proportions of sound product in both 
found during the summer and fall months. 

The quality of the bulk tomatoes as indicated 
by proportions of sound product was higher than 
was that of the packaged in both chain and inde- 
pendent stores. The difference was, however, 
greater in independent stores. There was not much 
difference in quality of the bulk product purchased 
in chain and independent stores. Packaged prod- 
ucts in chain stores were somewhat better than 
were those in independent stores (table 2). 

Unsound maturity was by far the most common 
defect in both packaged and bulk tomatoes. It 
constituted 82 per cent of the total defects in the 
packaged and 77 per cent in the bulk tomatoes. 
Over 26 per cent of the packaged tomatoes studied 
and over 20 per cent of the bulk were considered 
underripe or overripe (table 3). 


TABLE 3 
Quality of packaged and bulk tomatoes 


CHARACTERISTICS PACKAGED BULK 
per cent 








Total 100.0 

Sound 68.1 

Defective: Usable 27.1 
Overripe 
Underripe. 
Frozen 


Other defects 
—- Unusable 
lard 


et te et et et =) 0G Ce 
i eet ee oe 


Frozen. . 
Other defects 


Son Ke OK D 
Se On nDse w 


_ 
= 





Underripe tomatoes were more prevalent than 
were the overripe, accounting for about 58 per cent 
of both packaged and bulk tomatoes of unsound 
maturity. The underripe tomatoes were all con- 
sidered to be usable though defective. However, 
2.6 per cent of the total packaged and 1.1 per cent 
of the total bulk tomatoes were so overripe as to 
be considered rotten. 

About 3 per cent of each kind were frozen; be- 
tween 1 per cent and 2 per cent were shriveled, 
scarred, or bruised; while occasionally a wormy 
tomato was found. Hard, unusable cores con- 
stituted over 1 per cent of both packaged and bulk 


tomatoes. 


Relative Prices of Packaged 
and Bulk Products 

Spinach. The packaged spinach on the average 
cost about twice as much as the spinach bought in 
bulk. The average yearly retail price per pound 
of packaged spinach as purchased was 30.6 cents 
while that of bulk with roots removed was 16.1 
cents (table 2). However, the average price per 
pound of edible packaged spinach was 41.9 cents 
and that of the bulk was 19.6 cents. 

The average retail price of the bulk spinach 
varied from month to month over three times as 
much as did that of packaged spinach. The 
average monthly price of the edible packaged 
spinach ranged from a low of 36.6 cents per pound 
in December to a high of 50.3 cents in August. 
That of the bulk varied from 16.0 cents in Septem- 
ber to 29.3 cents in February. 

The difference between the prices of edible 
packaged and bulk spinach was largest from 
March through October. The smallest differences 
were from November through February. 

The average price of packaged spinach was 
higher than that of bulk both as purchased and in 
edible spinach regardless of type or size of the 
store in which the samples were purchased. The 
prices of the packaged spinach were higher in 
independent stores than in chains, while those of 
the bulk spinach were higher in the chain stores 
than in the independents (table 2). 

Tomatoes. The packaged tomatoes studied cost 
from 43 per cent to 44 per cent more than the bulk 
tomatoes in average annual prices. The average 
price of the packaged tomatoes as purchased was 
32.9 cents per pound and that of the bulk was 
23.0 cents. The average price of the edible pack- 
aged tomatoes was 34.6 cents per pound and that 
of the bulk was 24.0 cents (table 2). 

The average price of the packaged tomatoes, 
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both as purchased and edible, was higher than 
was that of the bulk during each month. The 
largest differences between packaged and bulk 
tomatoes were in May and December and the 
smallest in August. 

The average price of the packaged tomatoes was 
more than that of the bulk tomatoes in both chain 
and independent stores. In chains packaged toma- 
toes, both as purchased and edible, cost about 6 
cents more per pound than did the bulk; in inde- 
pendent stores, about 14 cents more per pound 
(table 2). 

The packaged tomatoes cost about 10 cents more 
per pound in independent stores than in chain 
stores; the bulk cost only about 2.5 cents more in 
independents than in chains. The difference be- 
tween the two types of tomatoes was about 5 cents 
per pound in large stores both as purchased and 
in edible tomatoes, and about 15 cents in small 
stores (table 2). 


Homemakers’ Purchases 


About 1500 homemakers were questioned in 
nine large independent stores in Berkeley in regard 
to their practices in buying spinach and tomatoes 
and their attitudes toward the bulk and packaged 
products. The stores in which the interviews were 


conducted were located in widely separated areas 
and served consumers of varying incomes and 
practices in buying. However, the size of the 
family income did not seem to have much bearing 
on either the homemakers’ practices or attitudes. 

Nearly one-half of 948 homemakers queried 
about purchases of fresh spinach bought it at 
least once a month. On the other hand, almost 90 
per cent of the 501 queried regarding purchases of 
fresh tomatoes bought them this often. 

The 450 homemakers who bought fresh spinach 
were nearly equally divided in their practices in 
buying packaged and bulk. About 36 per cent 
bought bulk spinach exclusively and 39 per cent 
bought packaged exclusively. About 25 per cent 
bought both bulk and packaged. Of the latter 
group over one-half bought bulk spinach more 
frequently than packaged; 37 per cent bought 
packaged more frequently than the bulk; and 7 
per cent bought each kind with about equal fre- 
quency. The remainder did not know which they 
bought more often. 

Of the 450 homemakers who bought fresh toma- 
toes at least once a month, about 60 per cent 
bought bulk exclusively; 2 per cent bought the 
packaged exclusively; and 38 per cent bought both 
bulk and packaged. Of the latter group, 70 per 
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cent bought bulk more frequently than packaged; 
18 per cent bought packaged more frequently; and 
the remainder bought them about equally or did 
not know which they bought most often. 

Only one homemaker of the 450 who bought 
fresh spinach and only one of the 450 who bought 
fresh tomatoes said they bought the packaged 
products by brand name. 


Reasons for Buying Practices 


Homemakers who always or most frequently 
bought packaged spinach placed great emphasis 
upon convenience, and those who bought the bulk 
placed great emphasis upon quality. 

Over 90 per cent of the homemakers who always 
bought packaged spinach gave the ease of cleaning 
it as a reason for buying it. About 9 per cent gave 
ease in buying and refrigerating it as a reason. 
Only 5 per cent mentioned its better quality as a 
reason for buying it. Almost 10 per cent said they 
bought it because they could not get the bulk. 

Two-thirds of the homemakers who always 
bought bulk spinach gave its better quality as a 
reason for buying it. About 37 per cent gave ability 
to choose quality, and 16 per cent gave ability 
to choose quantity desired as reasons for always 
buying the bulk. Only 9 per cent gave its lower 
price as a reason for always buying bulk spinach. 

Over 71 per cent of the homemakers who 
always bought bulk tomatoes gave the ability to 
choose quality desired as a reason for buying them. 
Better quality was given as a reason by 26 per cent 
of these buyers, ability to choose quantity de- 
sired by 17 per cent, and the lower price by 6 
per cent. 

Since only 39 of the 450 homemakers inter- 
viewed regarding their purchases of tomatoes 
always purchased the packaged ones or bought 
them more often than the bulk, it is difficult to 
draw conclusions regarding the reasons for their 
purchases. However, it would seem that their 
belief that the packaged tomatoes were better 
quality than were the bulk was their most im- 
portant reason. 


Attitudes toward Relative Quality 

The majority of the homemakers interviewed 
thought that bulk spinach and bulk tomatoes were 
better than were the packaged products. 

When all of them were queried directly regard- 
ing their opinions of the relative quality of bulk 
and packaged spinach, 51 per cent said they 
thought that the bulk was better than the pack- 
aged; 21 per cent thought the packaged better; 12 
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per cent thought they were about equal; and 16 
per cent had no opinion as to their relative quality. 

About 71 per cent of the homemakers buying 
fresh tomatoes thought that the bulk was better; 
9 per cent thought the packaged better; 5 per cent 
thought they were about the same; and 14 per cent 
had no opinion as to their relative quality. 


Attitudes toward Relative Prices 


Apparently the price of neither bulk nor pack- 
aged spinach and tomatoes was important to most 
of the homemakers interviewed. 

As already mentioned, price was not given as a 
major reason for buying either the bulk or pack- 
aged products. Indifference to prices was also 
indicated by the fact that 43 per cent of the home- 
makers buying spinach and 39 per cent of those 
buying tomatoes had no opinion when they were 
queried directly as to whether they thought the 
packaged or bulk was cheaper. 

When asked whether or not they would be 
willing to pay a premium in price for either bulk 
or packaged spinach, 26 per cent said they would 
pay a premium for the bulk and 28 per cent for 
the packaged; 10 per cent said they would pay a 
premium for whichever was better in quality; 
while 30 per cent said they would not pay a pre- 
mium for either. The remaining 6 per cent were 
undecided. 

About 44 per cent of the buyers of tomatoes said 
they would pay a premium for the bulk, while only 
2 per cent said they would pay a premium for the 
packaged. Over 19 per cent said they would 
pay a premium for whichever was better in quality, 
but 32 per cent said they would not pay a premium 
for either kind. About 3 per cent did not know 
what they would do. 


Relative Availability 


A weekly survey of a representative sample of 
Berkeley food stores was made over a period of 
two years to determine relative availability of 
pee kaged and bulk spinach and tomatoes. In all, 
2.774 visits were made, In addition, a survey was 
made in November of each year from 1948 to 1952 


in which all Berkeley stores carrying fresh fruits 
and vegetables were visited and the availability of 
packaged and bulk spinach and tomatoes was re- 
corded in 861 visits. 

Spinach. The weekly survey revealed that pack- 
aged spinach was available much more frequently 
than was the bulk. Packaged spinach was available 
in 64 per cent of the visits and bulk in only 47 
per cent of the visits. Chain stores had bulk 
spinach in 16 per cent of the total visits but had 
packaged spinach in 93 per cent. Independent 
stores had bulk spinach at the time of 47 per cent 
of the visits and packaged in 56 per cent. 

In the five-year study, made in November, neither 
bulk nor packaged spinach was found in 45 per 
cent of the store-visits, packaged spinach was 
found in 43 per cent, and bulk in 19 per cent. Both 
bulk and packaged spinach were found in only 7 
per cent of the visits. From 1948 to 1952 the pro- 
portion of stores carrying bulk spinach increased 
slightly, from 20 per cent in 1948 to 23 per cent 
in 1952, and the proportion carrying packaged 
spinach decreased from 47 per cent to 42 per cent. 

Tomatoes. Bulk tomatoes were available more 
than twice as often as the packaged in the two-year 
weekly survey. Bulk was available in 86 per cent 
of the store-visits and the packaged in 39 per cent. 

Bulk tomatoes were available in chain stores 
approximately as often as in the independent stores, 
in 83 per cent of the visits to the former and in 87 
per cent to the latter. On the other hand, the 
packaged tomatoes were available in 68 per cent 
of the visits to chains and in 31 per cent of the 
visits to independents. 

Bulk tomatoes were available in 75 per cent of 
the November store-visits and the packaged in 19 
per cent. Both packaged and bulk were available 
in 14 per cent of the total store-visits, but neither 
was available in 20 per cent. From 1948 to 1952 
the proportion of stores carrying bulk tomatoes 
increased from 75 per cent in 1948 to 78 per cent 
in 1952. The proportion carrying the packaged 
increased from 9 per cent to 27 per cent, and the 
proportion carrying both increased from 6 per cent 
to 18 per cent. 


Future Meetings 


The National Education Association of the United States will meet in New 


York City from June 28 through July 1 


The Department of Home Economics 


of NEA will hold its annual meeting on June 28 from 9:00 a.m. to noon in 
the Belvedere Room of the Hotel Astor Roof, New York City. 
The Canadian Dietetic Association will hold its annua! convention in Hali- 


fax, Nova Scotia, June 8, 9, and 10. 
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Mount Shasta (14,161 feet high) in northern California dominates miles of rich meadowland 


Ilma Lucas Dolan 


Chairman, Trips Committee, 1954 AHEA Annual Meeting 


OU'LL want to make plans right now to 
include as many points of scenic interest as 
possible when you attend the AHEA annual meet- 
ing in San Francisco July 6 to 9. While California 
itself has much to offer in the way of sightseeing 
enjoyment, areas adjoining the state have major 
points of interest, too. 
In the Southwest there are New 
through which you'll be traveling. 


Mexico and 
Arizona, Beau 
tiful air-conditioned vehicles offer luxury and travel 
comforts which make short work of heat or dust 
problems. 

Be sure to include Carlsbad Caverns National 
Park as you journey west. The Caverns are a 
unique and fascinating mass of stalactites and 
stalagmites—ingeniously illuminated, they provide 
an experience you'll not soon forget. 

Awesome Grand Canyon is a must; and it must 
be seen to be unde rstood, to be appreciated. No 
words can adequately describe or picture it. As 
you stand on the rim of the tremendous, yawning 
canyon, 217 miles long and 5500 feet deep, you 
might give a passing thought to the very first 
sturdy pioneers who came totally unprepared upon 
this great world wonder. 

In both states you'll enjoy the deserts. They 
aren't huge, arid, plantless sand dunes as our early 
geography books led us to believe. There are many 
fascinating desert plants, mountains, and valleys 
which give never-ending interest to the scene 
Never have you seen colors more beautiful, more 
mauves, taupes 


“euphonious”—pinks, lavenders,, 


greys, in ever-changing beauty. 


The delights of southern California and San 
Francisco have already been suggested in the Feb 
North of San Francisco 


are rare beauties you simply cannot afford to miss 


ruary issue of the Jor RNAL. 


Incomparable acres of virgin redwood groves 
towering overhead like grand cathedrals make the 
visitor feel small, insignificant, and lowly. A side 
trip to the rugged Mendocino coast and a spot of 
sheer delight, Little River Inn, is well worth the 
effort. 

As you travel north, there’s a magnificent view 
of Lasson Peak, ' 
The winding climb through breath-taking Sacra- 
mento River Canyon terminates on the Pit River 
Bridge, the highest double-deck bridge in the 
Mighty Shasta Dam then comes into the 
Mount Shasta is the next big event— 


dominating the landscape for hours—and it is sur- 


America’s only active volcano. 


world. 


seene, 


rounded by rich meadowland 
Just over the Oregon line is the gateway to in 
comparable Crater Lake. No waters are more blue, 


more clearly crystalline. The rugged Cascade 
Mountains with their vast expanse of virgin forests, 
Crescent Lake, Odell Lake with its delightful vistas 
and pine-covered shores, the winding Willamette 
River—all are memorable. 

Evergreen Washington is not to be denied when 
it comes to solemn beauty. For what could reveal 
more dignity than miles and miles of lofty ever 
Mount 
Rainier in stately splendor stands guard over the 


No, you just cannot pass the Pacific 


greens, their soft needles whispering faintly. 


pleasing land. 
Northwest by 
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cogram -/ Vales fer the 45th 


San Francisco, California, July 6 to 9, 1954 
Theme: Today's Challenge to the Home Economist 


MONDAY, JULY 5: Meeting of AHEA executive board (executive committee meets 
on Sunday); meeting of presidents of state home economics associations; meeting 
ot AHEA program-of-work committee; special meetings of committees and com- 
mittees of divisions and departments. Registration from 12 noon to 5 p-m., 6:30 to 
9 p.m. Executive board and state presidents meet again on Saturday, July 10. 


TUESDAY 
9:30 a.m. General opening session—The Chal- 
lenge of Education for One World 
Speaker: Joun Hanvey Fursay 
Panel: Are We Doing Our Part? 
Mas. Leonora Gross 
Mas. Emity Leitner 
Joun F. Sroxes 
Afternoon: Visit exhibits 
7:00 p.m. Business and council meeting 
9:00 p.m. Informal reception for everyone 


THURSDAY 


7:00 a.m. Alumnae breakfasts 


8:30 a.m. Eye opener—Mas, Kay Hittyarp 
9:30 a.m, Department meetings 
1:15 p.m. Division meetings 


4:00 p.m. Buses leave for dinner at Adobe 
Creek Lodge 


WEDNESDAY 


7:00 a.m. Honorary fraternities’ breakfast 
8:80 a.m. Eye opener—Sascua Brastorr 
9:80 a.m. General session—The Importance of 
Research 
Today's Truth about Food and Your Health 
Afternoon programs: Today's Truth about .. . 
2:00 p.m, Textiles and Clothing 
Family Economics—Home Manage- 
ment 
8:15 p.m. Family Relations and Child Devel- 
opment 
Housing and Household Equipment 
6:00 p.m. Alumnae Dinners 


FRIDAY 


8:30 am. Eye opener-—Mars. Grace Bearpstey 


9:80 a.m. General session—The Purse Strings 
of the World 
Speaker: Raymonp G. Bressier, Jr. 
The Values We Live By 
Speaker: Jupson T. Lanopis 
11:45 a.m. Council meeting 
1:00 p.m. Professional trips 





Sascha Brastoff 
Wednesday 


Mrs. Kay Hillyard 
Thursday 


Mrs. Grace Beardsley 


Friday 
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Lhe eye C renevs 


Eye openers, those light-hearted 
preludes to program days, will again 
be features of the annual meeting of 
the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation in July in San Francisco. 

The glamor, the artistry, the par- 
ticular skill in living that we all asso- 
ciate with California are exemplified 
in the eye opener programs for this 
year, 

Wednesday—a day devoted to re- 
search-based programs on five of 
the subject matter areas of home 
economics—was chosen for the eye 
opener devoted to art. 

Sascha Brastoff of Sascha Brastoff 
Products, Inc., Los Angeles, the 
Wednesday eye opener speaker, 
works in the medium of potter's clay 
of ceramics—a field in which he ex- 
cels both as superb practitioner of a 
craft and inspired master of an art. 
Each of his pieces has its own quality 
of movement immobilized, and each 
is a triumphant blending of rhythm, 
form, color, and texture. A young 
man, Mr. Brastoff is already famous 
in the world of ceramics—and even 
in the world of entertainment as the 
“G. I. Carmen Miranda” in Winged 
Victory. 


Mrs. Kay Hillyard, home econom 
ics editor of Sunset magazine, is “Mrs. 
West Coast” to more than a million 
and a half Sunset readers as well as 
to the home economists of California. 
After her eye opener on Thursday, 
July 8, she will be “Mrs. West Coast” 
to the hundreds of AHEA members 
who will start their convention day 
with her program. We can count on 
the Thursday morning eye opener 
for tips that all of us can take home 
to add a bit of California sunshine and 
out-of-doors-living to our own lives. 

Tired of a crowded clothes closet? 
Tired of packing and unpacking a 
raft of clothes that never seem quite 
right anyway? Then the Friday eye 
opener is for you! 

Mrs. Grace Beardsley, the Friday 
eye opener speaker, writes that her 
program is not a fashion show; it’s a 
clinic wherein the art principles of 
unity, contrast, balance, rhythm, pro 
portion, and dominance are applied 
to the organization of an ensemble. 
Mrs. Beardsley’s model wears a basic 
suit. With a change of accessories 
(done on stage ) they demonstrate 
how the suit can travel completely 
around the clock. 
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Summer Jobs? Yes! 


MRS. CAROL BEST, EDITOR 


This is the first of two articles on summer jobs combining information from the chairmen of de- 
partments and divisions of the AHEA. Each chairman was asked to discuss summer jobs for home 
economics students from the standpoint of her area—drawing from her own knowledge of how sum- 
mer work contributes to after-college career success. These home economics leaders were so generous 
in their response that the material must be presented as two articles. 


When you look for a summer job, you may not 
find one in the field in which you are studying. 
But there are many kinds of summer jobs that 
help develop good work attitudes, increase your 
ability to manage time and money, and give you 
the happy privilege of filling the blank space 
labeled “experience” when you apply for a job 
after college. If you are in a position to work at a 
paying job in the summer, by all means, do. 

“Work experience during college may indicate 
the kind of course a girl can best use. It uncovers 
interests she might not have had otherwise,” writes 
Cleo Fitzsimmons, chairman of AHEA’s family 
economics—home management division, and head 
of the home management department of the School 
of Home Economics at Purdue University. 

Dr. Fitzsimmons interviewed several 
students, recently established as professional home 
economists, to find out how they feel about their 
work experience. Jo Ann Rose, with two years of 
home economics teaching now behind her, said 
that her summer job in a flower shop had taught 
her to meet people, to accept responsibility, and 
to use her money wisely. Jo Ann also worked as a 
camp counselor for several summers—that experi- 
ence, she says, stood her in good stead when she 
worked with a 4-H Club as a teacher. 

Another of her former students about whom Dr. 
Fitzsimmons writes—Suzanne  Kirchner—decided 
after she had spent a summer in an apprentice job 
as a 4-H Club assistant that her future would be in 
Extension work. When she graduated last June, 
she accepted a position as a county home demon- 


former 


stration agent. 

Marjorie Rankin, AHEA’s textiles and clothing 
division chairman, who is associate professor of 
home economics at Drexel Institute of Technology, 


writes: 


Summer work experience helps a girl learn how to act on 
the job—to be on time, to work until the work day is over, 
to be friendly with co-workers but not let the friendliness 
interfere with getting work done, to concentrate on doing 
well the job at hand, and not to scatter her efforts by spend- 
ing time wondering who is getting credit for doing the job 
or whether it is good enough for her. 

Over the counter selling is generally considered a “must” 
as beginning experience in any work in textiles and clothing 
You can obtain this in the summer. Work in a small retail 
establishment is excellent, as it gives you opportunity to 
have contact with the many facets of retailing and textiles 
work. Excellent, too, is experience in a large retail estab- 
lishment, because it gives you insight into the scope of the 
field. 

While store work is essential and basic, there are other 
possibilities: work with the home town newspaper for 
experience in writing; work in a summer camp with the 
dramatics director for experience in costuming; work with 
a textile company—perhaps as a summer relief filing clerk— 
just to obtain the inside view. If skill in sewing is desired, 
you can try apprenticing yourself to a tailor for the summer 
You might just sew on buttons and remove bastings, but the 
opportunity to observe the tailor at werk and learn his 


techniques should not be missed. 


Working in camps for children is recommended 
by two of the chairmen queried. Homemaking de- 


Connie Williams, who graduates from Purdue University 

next month, has had five years of part-time work experi- 

ence in a big Indianapolis department store selling 

and doing many other jobs. She plans to be a home 
economist in business 
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partment chairman Mrs. Grace M. Farr, a home- 
maker in an Ohio suburban community, writes that 
one of the members of her homemakers group 
praises her summer experience purchasing and pre- 
paring all the food served to the staff, other help, 
and the toddlers in a baby camp. 

Camp experience, writes Mrs. Mildred I. Mor- 
gan, family relations and child development divi- 
sion chairman, who is professor of home and family 
life at the Florida State University, “gives you real 
experience dealing with children as well as par- 
ents.” She also writes: 


Several girls might undertake a nursery school as a grad- 
uate student at Florida State University did last year with 
the help of a number of child development majors. As- 
sisted by the religious education director of the local 
Methodist Church, they invited a limited number of parents 
to participate in a co-operative nursery school planned for 
Friday afternoons. The parents were deeply appreciative of 
the opportunity for themselves as well as for their children 


But what are the chances of your finding a sum- 
mer job? How should you go about finding it? 
After talking with faculty members and students, 
Isabel Noble, chairman of the food and nutrition 
division, who is professor of home economics at 
the University of Minnesota, concluded; 


COLLEGE CLUBS 





Graduating Seniors— 
It’s Time for a Change 


Many of you are saying “good bye” to campus 
life and to college clubs. But not to AHEA, we 
hope! Each ot you Is now eligible to join the 
American Home Economics Association as an 
individual member in one of the other depart- 
ments. As a graduating senior you may join at 
a special rate for the first year if you join before 
you leave campus. See the head of your home 
economics department. You pay only $3.50 for 
your first year’s membership (plus whatever your 
state dues are) to her; she sends this to AHEA 
headquarters; and before you leave campus you 
have a membership card from your professional 


Association 











The number of summer positions available in the specific 
line of work you may want to engage in after graduation 
is limited, but the number indirectly related to that work 
is high. There are, to be sure, a number of camp posi 
tions open in this area—cooks, assistant cooks, buyer, 
menu-planner—which are similar in many respects to insti 
tution management positions. There are also some dictitian 
helper positions in hospitals Our students say the best 
way to obtain a summer position is to visit a number of 
firms and apply; faculty and students agree it is a good 
idea to return to the same company summer after summer 


College Clubs’ Plans for Annual Meeting 


When I read the theme of the annual meeting of 
the American Home Economics Association to be 
held in San Francisco July 6-9, I wondered if it 
had been planned especially for college clubs de 
partment members. Its title is “Today's Challenge 
to the Home Economist.” Who, more than we, who 
will soon be starting home economics careers, could 
be more interested in “Today's Challenge”? The 
convention program is, however, designed for about 
3,000 home economists in all the different occupa- 
tional groups. 

For the college clubs department meeting Thurs- 
day morning, we have prepared a skit introducing 


College club members planning the San Francisco pro- 
gram are, left to right, Gretta Cheatham, secretary of 
the college clubs department, AHEA; Mary Lee Pat- 
ton, Arkansas Polytechnic College; Edythe Bleichwehl, 
State Teachers College (Mankato, Minnesota); Elaine 
Barron, Southwestern Louisiana Institute; Nancy 
Brazelton, Mt. St. Scholastica College (Atchison, 
Kansas); Claudette Naquin, Southwestern Louisiana In- 
stitute; Opal Holder, Winthrop College; aud Shirley 
president, clubs department 


Melsheimer, college 


the revised “Handbook of the College Clubs De 
partment” and have engaged none other than 
Marguerite Scruggs, national adviser of the Future 
Homemakers of America, as discussion leader 
Time has been arranged on our college clubs pro 
gram for us to go together to view the huge exhibit 
especially planned for home economists in which 
all that’s new in products and equipment for 
homemaking is displayed. Look for other exciting 
details about attending this annual meeting of 
AHEA in the brochure we are sending to all affil 
iated clubs.—Suim_ey Mecsmmemen, President, Col- 
lege Clubs Department, AHEA. 





Emiuy C. Davis 
Agricultural Research Service, USDA 


Working drawings are now available for the 
expansible farmhouse experimentally built and 
furnished about a year ago at the Research Center 
of the Agricultural Research Service in Beltsville, 
Maryland. (See The BHNHE Reporting in the 
February 1953 JourNat. ) 

Twin houses built by the plan—one masonry 
and one frame—have been occupied by dairy 
workers and their families using their own furnish- 
ings. 

Occupants have given the houses high praise. 
One woman who moved to a Virginia farm said: 
“I wouldn't mind moving if I could just take the 
house.” 

Basic unit of the plan consists of a bed-living 
room, dining area, kitchen and utility room, bath, 
and storage units. Two bedrooms can be added. 

The Agricultural Engineering Research Branch 
and the Home Economics Research Branch of 
ARS, which jointly developed the plan, have pre- 
pared a two-page leaflet describing each house and 
giving information on obtaining working drawings. 

These leaflets may be had free from the Office 
of Information, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D.C. The titles are: “Expansible 
Farmhouse—Frame Construction,” Plan No. 7061, 
Leaflet 356, and “Expansible Farmhouse—Masonry 
Construction,” Plan No. 7062, Leaflet 357. 


Development of quantity-scale recipes for 
some of the country’s abundant foods has been 
under way in the food laboratories since the fall 
of 1949. At present, the tenth and last issue of 
“Recipes for Quantity Service”—an unusually large 
issue of 35 recipes—is in press. Aim of this work 
has been to add to the variety of acceptable ways 
that abundant foods can be served by restaurants, 
institutions, and other large-scale food users. 

Each recipe published has had approval of a 
judging panel of the staff and has passed accept- 
ance tests given by one or more of the following: 
a USDA cafeteria, the National Restaurant Associa- 
tion’s testing committees, and Veterans Administra- 
tion dietetic training centers. 

The recipe booklets have attracted wide interest. 
From 12,000 to 22,000 copies of individual issues in 
the series have Leen distributed in response to re- 
quests. Many who received the copies have spread 
their influence. The State Department of Health in 


Iowa, for example, relayed copies to nursing homes, 
and the Restaurant Association reissued the recipes 
for distribution to 16,000 members. 


Safe, up-to-date directions for the convenient 
and time-saving raw-pack method of home can- 
ning have been requested by many homemakers. 
To develop these wanted directions for a number 
of foods, the Human Nutrition Research Branch 
and the Texas Agricultural Experiment Station 
have been doing co-operative experimental work. 

Latest foods for which raw-pack directions have 
been developed are carrots, fresh Lima beans, and 
summer squash. Other foods similarly studied 
have been tomatoes, snap beans, black-eyed peas, 
peaches, berries (not including strawberries), and 
cherries. 

Hot-pack directions for these foods will continue 
to be recommended also. Precooking has the ad- 
vantage of more compact jar filling, and this is an 
item to consider when jars and storage space are 
limited. 


For the third time in recent years, a compre- 
hensive survey has been made to provide a current 
list of food and nutrition research projects in aca- 
demic, governmental, and industrial laboratories in 
this country. These surveys, launched in 1947, have 
been the work of the National Research Council. 
The Human Nutrition Research Branch of ARS 
shares in sponsoring the latest of these ventures. 

The survey just published classifies and _ lists 
more than 4800 projects active during part or all 
of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1953. It provides 
also a register of workers and organizations en- 
gaged in the work. A new feature is a section on 
new problems and unsolved problems submitted 
by contributors to the survey as having unusual 
urgency. This list of some 250 research topics 
includes such items as: influence of diet on 
dental health; man’s requirement for fat in the 
diet; interrelationship of nutrients. 

“Survey of Food and Nutrition Research in the 
United States of America, 1952-1953” may be pur- 
chased from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D.C. Price $1.75. 


Also off press and for sale by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents are: “Nutritive Content of 
Homemakers’ Meals, Four Cities, Winter 1948,” 
AIB-112 (see The BHNHE Reporting in the 
January 1954 JournaL) and “Pork . . . Facts for 
Consumer Education,” AIB-109 (a new addition to 
the series providing source materials on individual 
foods). The first is 25 cents and the second 15 
cents. 





Sociometric Regrouping 


and Social Acceptance in Class 


EprrHa LUECKE 

North Texas State College 

and Exvima BisseLi 

Port Neches (Texas) Junior High School 


An important objective of the homemaking 
teacher is the socialization of the rejected pupil. 
Such a pupil not only fails to make satisfactory 
achievement in his studies but is often unhappy 
and frequently gives rise to disciplinary problems. 
The ability to use techniques that help to improve 
the social acceptance of the rejected is an in- 
valuable asset to the modern teacher. One of these 
techniques is sociometric regrouping. 

Studies by Bonney (1, 2, 3), Northway (4), 
Grossmann and Wrighter (5), Baron (6), and Gron- 
lund (7) show that sociometric tests and personal 
inventories can be used effectively to determine 
social adjustment. The results of these studies led 
to the idea of using similar instruments in an 
experiment to determine the effectiveness of socio- 
metric regrouping in bringing about improved 
social acceptance of rejected girls in eighth grade 
homemaking classes. 

Subjects for an experiment, which began in the 
fall and continued throughout the school year, 
were eighth-grade girls in junior high school home- 
making classes. These girls, whose age range was 
12 to 16 years, represented various levels of social 
acceptance. Results of sociometric tests, given at 
the beginning of each unit of work, were used to 
organize groups that worked together throughout 
the unit. 

The four eighth-grade classes that met 55 min- 
utes each day followed a homemaking program of 
five units: personal grooming, child care, foods, 
clothing construction, and bedroom improvement. 
Class work was organized to provide the maximum 
opportunity for group experiences. The work was 
planned co-operatively by the teacher and pupils. 

At the beginning of each unit the pupils were 
given cards on which they wrote their full names, 
the name of the unit, the names of three girls in the 


class with whom they would like to work. The 
names of the girls were to be listed in the order of 
first, second, and third choice. The girls were 
classified in four sociometric levels: the rejected, 
who had not been chosen by anyone; the fringers, 
chosen by one or two; the average, chosen by three; 
and the popular, who were chosen by four or more 
pupils. When the sociometric groups were formed, 
each pupil was grouped with at least one girl of 
her choice. Whenever possible, a rejected girl 
was placed in the group with the girl who was her 
first choice. 

In order to determine whether improvement 
was made in social acceptance during the year, at 
the end of the year the pupils were again classified 
according to the final sociometric tests. The 
changes in status during the year were shown by 
sociograms in which arrows indicated direction of 
change. 

Analysis of the sociometric tests showed improve- 
ment in the status of pupils in the three lower 
social acceptance levels but a loss in status in the 
original popular group. Of the lowest group one 
rejected girl became popular, two became average, 
and four became fringers. Of the fifteen fringers, 
two became popular, nine became average, one 
remained a fringer, and three were rejected. In 
the highest group only two of the fifteen who were 
popular at the beginning of the year retained this 
status. Two of the group were rejected, two be- 
came fringers, and nine became average. At the 
close of the year there were only seven in the 
popular group; one of these was from the rejected 
group, two had been fringers, two had been 
average, and two were from the original popular 
group. 

A comparison of the initial and final status of the 
three lower groups shows eight rejected at the 
beginning of the year but only three rejected at 
the end of the year, fifteen fringers at the be- 
ginning but only nine at the end, and thirty-six 
average at the beginning but fifty-six at the end. 

Day-by-day observation and anecdotal records 
indicate that the changes in the social acceptance 
of the various groups may be attributed to a num- 
ber of factors. These factors include: a feeling of 
security that pupils develop because of the fact 
that they were chosen by others in the group; a 
“friendship” objective set out by the class at the 
beginning of the school year that gave rise to 
attitudes of friendliness, co-operation, respon- 
sibility, and helpfulness; and a give-and-take rela- 
tionship among the girls that was the result of a 
satisfying association with their peers. 

There were instances in which sociometric re- 
grouping was not effective in helping a rejected 
pupil. Such instances occurred when there were 
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home conditions such as money, divorce, parents’ 
occupations, or other family situations that caused 
maladjustment. Other conditions that were re- 
sponsible for a pupil’s inability to adjust were 
failure to find a satisfying companion in the various 
sociometric groups or not knowing how to get 
along with classmates. 

The effectiveness of sociometric regrouping may 
be attributed to the fact that girls who are rejected 
at first are later chosen because of their desirability 
as workmates. Often these girls are not accepted 
as desirable companions in out-of-class social 
groups by the same girls who select them in class; 
however, their improved status in class provides 
a basis for their continued social growth in the 
other various groups, in neighborhood 
groups, and in church groups. 

In order to determine whether changes in social 
acceptance are accompanied by changes in_per- 
sonal adjustment, the California Test of Personality 
was administered at the beginning and at the close 
of the school year. Using the t-test and the 5 
per cent confidence level, score differences between 
the pretest and final test were compared to de- 
termine whether measurable gains had been made 
in adjustment. Besides determining gains for the 
entire grade the tests were analyzed for the four 
levels derived from the sociometric tests. A third 
analysis was made according to the different age 
groups of 12, 13, 14, and 15 and 16 years. 

The results of the personality tests showed that 
no considerable gain was made on self-adjustment, 
nor on social adjustment, by any of the sociometric 
groups. Furthermore, none of the age groups im- 
proved in social adjustment. Two of the age 
groups did, however, improve in self-adjustment. 
Twelve-year-old pupils gained on the “feeling of 
belonging”; both twelve-year-olds and_ thirteen- 
year-olds gained on “sense of personal worth.” 

Although the data for this study are too limited 
to be conclusive, it appears that rejected pupils 
may improve their social acceptance in class within 
relatively short periods of time without showing 
significant improvement in self- and social-adjust- 
ment, as measured by the personality test. Popular 
pupils, on the other hand, may lose status in a class 
in which sociometric regrouping is used, even 
though they may retain their out-of-class popularity 
and continue to make significant gains in adjust- 
ment. 

Unless special provision is made to guard their 
interests and needs, girls who achieve popularity 
without help may lose social acceptance status 
within a class when sociometric regrouping is 


school 
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used. This may happen particularly if these pupils 
are discriminated against in favor of the rejected 
pupils when first choices are distributed in the 
formation of sociometric groups. With only a few 
classmates who really interest or challenge them 
from which to choose, they may have relatively 
few satisfying groupmates and so become dis- 
couraged and retiring. Furthermore, “average” 
as well as popular girls need special attention to 
help them retain their good status if they have not 
yet learned to adapt themselves to different types 
of personalities. 
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Texas School for Blind 


Helps Children Learn 
Good Food Habits 


IsABELLE GittuM Duar 
Food Service Manager and Dietitian 
Texas School for the Blind, Austin 


At Texas School for the Blind many children live 
at the school cottages from first grade through high 
school. Enrolled at the age of six and staying 
through twelve grades they will spend approx- 
imately three years at home and eight years at the 
cottages. It is important for them to learn good 
food habits at school. Teachers, particularly those 
who supervise in the cottages, the doctors, house- 
mothers, nurses, and food service personnel must 
be interested in helping the children learn good 
food habits. 
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The food service department is the center for 
teaching proper food selection. The first aim is to 
build up high standards and simultaneously to have 
satisfied and happy students. As there is no charge 
cost is not a factor in the children’s 
preferences. The problem is to meet established 
tastes as well as to challenge the building up of 
new food habits. 

Children like food that is easy to handle, and 
this is especially true of those who see little or not 
at all. In the first grade and junior cottages this 
fact is stressed. For breakfast the young will accept 
fruit as juice, stewed, or fresh cut in small pieces; 
cereal may be cooked or ready to eat served with 
sugar and milk; eggs are cut bite size; toast is in 
whole slices and has been buttered and spread with 
jam or jelly; glasses of milk are poured. Children 
learn to pour milk by gauging the nearness to the 
top with a finger just inside the glass. In first 
grade, cottage supervisors circulate among the 
children and encourage them to eat some of all 
food and give second servings when desired and 
advisable. For the intermediate-age groups, the 
supervisors sit with the children and serve family 
style. Only in senior cottages are students not 
supervised as to what and how much is eaten. The 
menu, new foods, or new methods of preparation 
are discussed with the senior students. Regional 
New foods and new methods 


for meals, 


dishes are popular. 
are introduced slowly. 

Atmosphere, too, is important in teaching good 
food habits. Grace precedes all meals in all cot- 
tages. Each child knows a blessing and when 
called on repeats it with a feeling of real thanks- 
giving. On Sundays and other occasions, the chil- 
dren dress for dinner to give a festive air and whet 
the appetite. Pride and satisfaction come in eating 
carefully. For one who may never have folded a 
napkin sight unseen this is only one of the diffi- 
All children are taught to use 
A piece of 


culties to overcome. 
forks and spoons and later knives. 
bread as a pusher toward the fork is considered 
good etiquette. 

Dish duty after meals is the only assigned chore 
in the food service department. Some children 
take an interest in the dish washing machine and 
in setting tables precisely and completely. Older 
boys may volunteer to keep the kitchen store room 
shelves in order. 

Home economics food classes elected by girls 
and boys provide ideal situations for te ‘aching 
good food habits to those already indicating a de- 
sire or need for themselves and others. Cooked 
products may be eaten in the laboratory or taken 
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away to share with friends. Physical education 
classes, too, offer some opportunity to instill good 


food practices. For wrestling matches the boys 


keep their weights to predetermined figures. Some 
girls are active on pep squads and want to look 
their best as cheer leaders in the school sports 
uniform of blouse and short pleated skirt. 
pupils may have individual instructions from the 


These 


nutrition staff. 

Extracurricular activities stress that eating can 
be fun. The school has a Boy Scout troop. On 
overnight camps or day outings these children 
acquire big appetites and learn a few cooking 
principles that make their untried or limited food 
preparation efforts duly appreciated. Sometimes 
popcorn and candy parties are planned after sup- 
per in the cottage kitchens. Every Sunday night 
sack lunches take the place of suppers laid in the 
dining rooms. Each sack has two sandwiches, 
potato or corn chips, fresh fruit, and cookies. The 
idea is popular and day students from the city look 
forward to joining the cottage children for supper 
around the radio or on the lawn. 


Finding Jobs 
via Convention Roads 


Leicn Cree 
Assistant Home Economics Extension Editor 
Pennsylvania State University 


In this competitive land of college graduates, 
one job-getting device has been overlooked by a 
majority of prospective career women. 

The device? Conventions. “Why conventions?” 
They're the session where employers 
Personnel i 


you ask, 
meet to discuss common problems, 
always a problem and always discussed. So what 
better place for you . . the soon-to-be-e mployed 
. to make your availability known? 

At a convention you can gain insight into a 
future position, the type of people already on the 
job, and the opportunities in the field. This job- 
ward look can be rewarding. 

Interest and enthusiasm that most professional 
people have for their jobs pervades convention air. 
When issues of policy are at stake and discussion 
strong, you, the college student, can learn more 
about your prospective vocation than from any 
Either the enthusi- 
asm hits you, too, or you come to the conclusion 
“That job's not for me.” It’s worth a lot to know 


that before you've signed a contract. 


number of classroom lectures. 
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The saying goes, “It’s not what you know, it’s 
who you know.” A convention is just the place to 
meet influential people in your field. They are 
anxious to find “new blood” and will go out of their 
way to help you enjoy yourself and meet prospec- 
tive employers. 

Your list of acquaintances grows at meals and 
the frequent banquets and get-togethers. You listen 
in on personalized shop talk at these conversation- 
inspiring places. What a gold mine of knowledge 
for you .. . the interested listener! 

If you have the time and can find the money 
when a convention is held in your field of home 
economics, why not go to it? The contacts made 
and information gained justify cost and lost class 
time. Who knows, you may meet your future 
employer on convention roads. 

Your adviser can give you information about 
state, regional, and national conventions of the 
professional associations in your field, where they 
are held, when, and about what they will cost. 

The Journat describes details of the annual 
meeting of AHEA well in advance and usually lists 
both the fall and the spring meetings of state home 
economics associations, as well as convention dates 
of other groups from time to time. 


Study of Chambray Treated 


with Home- and Factory- 
applied Finishes 


Eve.yn E. Stout 
New York State College of Home Economics at 
Cornell University 


This is a final report on a laboratory and 
wear study of chambray dresses with certain 
home-applied and factory-applied finishes. 


This is a résumé of the final report' on a labora- 
tory and wear study of factory-applied and home- 
applied finishes on cotton dress chambray carried 
on at Louisiana State University between October 
1950 and December 1953. The results of the lab- 
oratory phase were published in the Jounna or 
Home Economics for October 1952. The same 
fabrics, procedures, and methods of analysis were 


‘Copies of the complete report may be obtained by 
writing to Dr. Clara Tucker, Head, Department of Home 
Economics, Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana. 


May 1954 


used throughout the study. The final report covers 

controls, final laboratory results, and results of the 

wear study. 

Major results may be summarized as follows: 

1. Only four of 31 dresses were worn out when 
called in at the end of the study. Dress style 
rather than fabric failure seems to have been 
the factor that caused trouble. Splitting at the 
top of the sleeves occurred in three dresses and 
at underarm, too, in one. The one untreated 
dress was completely worn out. Considerable 
strength remained in all except this fabric. 
Treated fabrics in both the home- and factory- 
finished groups were stronger at the end of the 
study than were the untreated fabrics. Several 
fabrics were stronger at the end than at the 
beginning of the study. Loss of strength in 
factory-finished fabrics was temporary, lasting 
only until fabrics were laundered. No finish 
affected strength adversely. 

Size, habits, and activity of the wearers had 
little bearing on results, in the final analysis. 
Color was more adversely affected by factors 
involved in the wear study than by those in- 
volved in laboratory study but was not directly 
related to hours of wear nor to laundry methods 
used, There was a tendency for more severe 
fading with increased wear and washing, how- 
ever. 

Crease recovery was more affected by the wear 
than by the laboratory study. Only the crease- 
resistant treated fabric had “good” recovery at 
the end of the wear study. 

Laboratory procedures had a more adverse 
effect on strength than had actual wear and 
care, while the latter had a greater adverse 
effect on crease recovery. Weight per square 
yard tended to decrease with laboratory treat- 
ment but not in actual wear. The greater uni- 
formity of procedure in the laboratory and 
severity of the wash tests probably account for 
the difference. In many instances the laboratory 
treatment was carried further than were pro- 
cedures in actual wear. 

There was no tendency for fabric weight to 
change consistently in one direction or the 
other with either laboratory or wear treatment. 
No one method of laundry had more adverse 
effect than any other, either in manner of wash- 
ing or detergent used. 

Both classes of finishes were generally liked by 
wearers. It was concluded that both the factory- 
and the home-applied finishes used were con- 
sidered desirable by consumers. 





Conference on U.S. Responsi- 


bility for World Leadership 


GERTRUDE DRINKER 
Chairman, AHEA International Committee 


Keen interest in the affairs of the United Nations 
and lively discussion of supporting activities 
marked the three-day Conference on United States 
Responsibility for World Leadership held in Wash- 
ington, D.C., from February 28 to March 2 under 
the sponsorship of the American Association for 
the United Nations. 

The continuing action committee of the AAUN 
presented to the Conference a program of educa- 
tion and action based upon the resolutions adopted 
by the Conference. The program calls for action 
on four levels during the coming year: (1) U.S. 
legislation, (2) U.S. foreign policy, (3) U.S. policy 
in the United Nations, and (4) community educa- 
tion to support action. The program of action was 
recommended to co-operating organizations for 
consideration and implementation. 

Suggestions under the two sections that the 
writer believes will be of greatest interest to AHEA 
members include the following program points: 


To be advanced through Congressional action 

1. Support for legislation which might be introduced to 
implement the President's proposals for the pooling of 
atomic materials for peaceful use of atomic energy. 
Adoption by Congress of HR 132 on reduction and con 
trol of armaments after full public hearings. 
Opposition to all proposals for constitutional amend- 
ments curtailing the President’s treaty-making powers 
and right to make executive agreements. Procedural 
safeguards to be considered could include support for 
adoption of a resolution by the Rules Committee of the 
Senate requiring a roll call vote on ratification of 
treaties 
Ratification of the Genocide Convention. 
Signing and ratification of the Convention of the 
Political Rights of Women. 
Expansion of United States technical assistance program 
on a long term basis through additional appropriations 
The United States technical assistance program should 
not be tied to military commitments to be made by the 
receiving country. 
Elimination of ceilings on contributions to specialized 
agencies and percentage limitations on contributions to 
the United Nations Children’s Fund and Technical As- 
sistance Program, and adequate support for the High 
Commissioner's Office for Refugees. 


8. Enactment of legislation to increase world trade and 
support of Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. 


To be advanced through community education 

1. Development of understanding of the President's atomic 
energy proposals and a willingness to support United 
States cooperation in a program of implementation. 

2. Informing the public on the issue of constitutional 
amendments to curtail the President's treaty-making 
powers and right to make executive agreements, their 
full implications and grave dangers to United States 
participation in the United Nations. 

3. Encouragement of widespread discussion of the United 
Nations Charter in the light of its evolution and ac- 
complishments to date, evaluation as to the necessity for 
a review conference, and, in the event of such a con- 
ference, consideration of what position the United States 
should take. 


AHEA members attending all or part of the 
Conference included Muriel Brown, Mrs, Sue Tay- 
lor Murry, Katherine Smith, Mrs, Lydia Rogers, 
Johnie Christian, Sadye Adelson, and the writer, 
who was the official AHEA representative on the 
Conference resolutions committee 


AHEA Recommends Changes in 
International Federation 


The American Home Economics Association has 
forwarded to the office of the International Fed 
eration of Home Economics suggestions for con 
stitutional revisions and recommendations for 
procedures which it believes would make the 
both 


directly based on home economics. The proposals 


Federation more international and more 
are also designed to achieve greater participation 
and a more equitable sharing of responsibility. 

The suggestions for constitutional changes, for 
example, include provision for election of officers 
Another suggestion provides for an increased num 
ber of business meetings with opportunity for par 
ticipation during the Congresses, rather than the 
conduct of important business in the smaller com 
mittee meetings between Congresses. 

Financial information presented at the Congress 
in Edinburgh last summer indicated that the Fed 
eration is very largely supported by a subsidy from 
the State of Fribourg in Switzerland. The AHEA 
recommends that the Federation try to become a 
real home economics organization supported by 
home economists themselves. 

The suggested constitution revisions and other 
recommendations were prepared by the official 
AHEA representatives to the Edinburgh Congress 
and transmitted to the Fribourg office. The secre 
tary general has requested extra copies to be dis 
tributed in the Federation. 








For Services That Count— 
Pay AHEA Dues in the Spring 

The AHEA headquarters staff—entrusted as it 
is with the expenditure of all of its time and a con- 
siderable amount of Association money—sorrows 
for each day and for each dollar that slide off into 
reminders, follow-ups, and repetitive operations. 

As the membership bills go out and a new AHEA 
year approaches, headquarters hopes for a year of 
no reminders, no follow-ups, no extra handling of 
the JournnaL—in fact, a Utopia where every day’s 
work and every dollar spent can be chalked up to 
SERVICES THAT COUNT. 

Just imagine what it costs to mail a second bill 
to several thousand members and the extra han- 
dling of Journat mailing that is involved when 
hundreds of members wait to pay their dues until 
after the Journat “run” is established in September. 

To tell each member how we at headquarters 
feel about services THAT COUNT we included a sur- 
prise piece with the 1954-55 membership bills. It 
says—remember?— 

In the springtime is the best time to pay AHEA 
dues. 
—Mucprep Horton, AHEA Executive Secretary 


Journal Committee 
Conducts Readership Survey 


Following its plan to keep abreast of readers’ 
preferences through readership surveys, the ad- 
visory committee on AHEA publications and the 
Journat editorial staff have just completed a 
readership survey of a sampling of the AHEA 
Extension Service department. 

Each person was asked whether she finds 
Journa professionally stimulating, what are 
favorite or least-liked sections, which features 
would like to see enlarged and which shortened, 
and also was asked for comments. 

Main articles, New Books, and Research were 
numbers one, two, and three, respectively, in the 
favorite column, with articles on home demonstra- 
tion work, on interpretation of research, and articles 
of general interest heading the list of features the 
Extension Service readers would like to see ex- 
panded in the JourNat. 


the 
her 
she 
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Dorothy D. Scott, chairman of the publications 
advisory committee, has selected an advisory sub- 
committee to work with the advisory committee and 
the Journat editor in planning to include in next 
year's JouRNAL as many of the suggestions as 
possible. 

A similar survey of elementary, secondary, and 
adult education department members in 1953 re- 
sulted in a series of articles written especially for 
secondary school teachers this year. 


Registration Fee for 
1954 Annual Meeting of AHEA 


Registration fees for the 1954 annual meeting 
of AHEA in San Francisco, July 6 to 9, are to be: 

Members of AHEA—$4 for entire meeting and 
$2 for single day admission. Non-members—$7 for 
entire meeting and $3 for single day. Under- 
graduate students or members of college clubs, 
$1 for entire meeting. Members of homemakers 
groups who have identification of group member- 
ship pay member rates. 

All AHEA members are urged to bring their 
membership cards as identification. 


Gifts to AHEA 
Headquarters Fund 


A recent review of contributions to the AHEA 
Permanent Headquarters Fund shows that the 
largest dollar contribution from an individual state 
came from California ($13,736.49) with the Illinois 
contribution a very close second. New York with 
more than $11,000 is next, with Ohio contributing 
more than $9,000 and Iowa, Michigan, and Texas, 
more than $8,000. North Carolina gave more than 
$6,000; Georgia, Kansas, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, 
and Wisconsin, more than $5,000 each. 


AHEA Equips Kitchen in 
Headquarters Building 


Latest room to be furnished in the AHEA head- 
quarters building is a catering kitchen adjoining 
the conference (dining) room and the lounge. 

The room itself, oblong in shape, has windows 
on the north and west. Gray and yellow provincial 
pattern Walltex wall covering was chosen for the 
walls with clear jonquil yellow above and on the 
east wall. Floors are covered with gray asphalt tile 
and counter tops with gray Formica. 

Equipment in the kitchen is partly owned by 
the Association and partly on consignment from 
manufacturers. Permanent equipment includes the 
cabinets from Lyon Metal Products, Incorporated, 














refrigerator, 


lighted by 


The north wall includes the electric range, 


and coffee-making unit. Counters are 
fluorescent lights under the cupboards 


Silex coffee makers, a Hobart dishwasher, and 
WasteKing Pulverator. 

Procedure for selection of the two stoves and 
refrigerator placed in the kitchen on consignment 
was a drawing from the names of those AHEA 
advertisers and exhibitors who had expressed an 
interest in providing the kind of equipment speci 
fied. Both stoves, an Admiral electric range and a 
Tappan gas range, are the new 30-inch types and 
both have an almost 30-inch oven. The Admiral 
range includes a rotisserie in the oven. 

A Crosley refrigerator was selected by similar 
drawing from the manufacturers who offered to 
provide the specified two-door, two-temperature 
type of electric refrigerator. 

The stoves and the refrigerator are lent to the 
(Association for a year and will then be replaced by 
similar equipment from other manufacturers. 

The kitchen design includes two sinks—a large 
sink with the under-the-counter dishwasher nearby 
and a small marine sink with hot and cold water 
and ice water in the coffee-making center. Since 
coffee-making will be one of the major food prepa- 
ration activities carried on in the kitchen, the 
coffee-making center is of special interest. It in- 
cludes the bank of Silex coffee makers and the 
marine sink with specially constructed cup cup 
boards above. Under-the-counter cupboards, built 
to measure and specially supported, also provide 
safe and convenient housing for the beautiful 
AHEA china, the generous gift of the New York 
State Home Economics Association. 

Plans for the AHEA headquarters kitchen were 











The coffee-making and serving center on the east wall 
Counter at the right has been left open for storage 
of a serving cart beneath the counter. 


largely drawn up while Elizabeth Beveridge was 
chairman of the committee and were completed 
under the committee chairmanship of Mrs, Georgia 
Other members of the kitchen fur 
nishing committee were Mary Rokahr, Mrs. Alva 
Engel, Mrs. Lenore Sater Thye, and Rua Van Horn, 
with Marie Mount and Mrs. Ella McNaughton as 
Mildred AHEA 


served as an ex officio member of the 


Mae Ericson. 


consultants. Horton, executive 
secretary, 
committee and supervised the actual remodeling 
of the room and the installation of the equipment 

Though the small equipment is still to be added 
to the kitchen, AHEA committees meeting at head 
quarters have already found it convenient to have 
a catering kitchen available for luncheon service 

and “coffee breaks”—during all-day meetings 


Mrs Hetty Horton, who caters for the Association's 


small luncheons and teas, demonstrates the dishwasher 
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Education (Higher) 


Contributed by Mary Matuer 
University of Illinois 


New look for old-fashioned liberal education of 
women, A. F. Morcan. Am. Assoc. Univ. Prof. 
Bull. 39, No. 2 (Summer 1953), pp. 259-263. 
After reference to current arguments about the 

proper education of women the author states her 

opinion that the important end to be achieved is 
that women be educated to the limit of the 
capacity of each and that this end be not frus- 
trated by failure to arouse their intellectual interest. 

Young women are well aware of their inevitable 
role as homemakers and citizens; yet the natural 
sciences, social sciences, and the humanities, all 
containing disciplines upon which understanding 
and improvement of family life must be based, do 
not attract the devotion of young students. Perhaps 
the interest of young women will more likely be 
aroused in scholarly studies if some reasonable 
relationship between these studies and the effec- 
tiveness of their own personal lives can be estab- 
lished. 

An intelligent combination of the fundamentals 
of a liberal curriculum with the clearly foreseen 
functions and interests of women citizens may be 
attractive to students and profitable to society and 


themselves. 


Changing status of women, A. K. Horre.. J. 
Natl. Assoc. Deans of Women 17, No. 2 (Jan 
1954), pp. 62-67. 

The rapid changes in our culture are believed to 
have had an especially noticeable impact upon the 
position of women. Many evidences point to the 
assumption of expanding roles by women and some 
confusion about these roles. Our inherited system 
of statuses and roles is breaking down; yet a new 
system compatible with actual conditions in 
modern life has not yet emerged. 

The Commission on the Education of Women 
(of the American Council on Education) is en- 
deavoring to study the actual and potential con- 
tributions of women to society through research 





on influences that education, social attitudes, and 
cultural patterns have had upon women and atten- 


quately prepared for their changing roles. 





tion to what men and women consider to be areas 
in which women have been adequately or inade- 


Adventures of adulthood, P. L. Essent. Teachers 
Coll. Record 55, No. 4 (Jan. 1954), pp. 178-182. 
Although young people seem to anticipate adult- 

hood with great expectations, maturity soon loses 

its charm among adults as they become nostalgic 
about their youth and contrive various escapes to 
childhood. Questions raised are: What has 
happened to the adventure of adulthood that was 
so alluring when these same people were young? 

Have teachers allowed youth to live in a dream 

world about adulthood while struggling to teach 

them to be intelligent about problems of their 
present times? When is the adult going to learn to 
be an adult? 

The author believes that each age has much of 
significance to learn about its own problems of 
adjustment to life. But he questions whether or not 
the loss or lack of a sense of adventure about adult- 
hood can be remedied at the adult education level 
alone. His answer is that all teachers, those of 
children, youth, and adults, must see their prob- 
lems as part of a realistic program of continuing 
education. As teachers make learning a joyful 
adventure perhaps the love of learning will become 
a reality and recognition will be given to the idea 
that continued learning is the key to the adventure 


of life at any age. 


Television—a must? D. Kiocx. Teachers Coll. 
Record 55, No. 4 (Jan. 1954), pp. 197-200. 
Educators are reminded that television is here 

to stay, that it is a powerful medium for com- 
munication and teaching because of its ability to 
go directly into the home and serve everyone, its 
intimacy in reaching the viewer, and the vast 
resources of material on which it may draw. 

Teachers are chided to get over their inertia and 
fears about using educational television. A bold 
approach is required, as are large sums of money. 
But the public has respect for the rewards of 
education, and cost of things no longer seems to 
frighten Americans if they want these things 
strongly enough. Educators expect public support 
for stadiums and buildings, why not for food for the 
mind? 

The job to be done in utilizing this new force for 
education must be done by educators; commercial 
broadcasters cannot do it. Educators have more 
know-how about showmanship than they acknowl- 
edge since every experienced teacher puts on some- 
thing of a show every time he or she teaches. 
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Home Management 


Contributed by JosepHine KREMER 
The Woman's College of the 
University of North Carolina 


Human nature in American thought: retreat 
from reason in the age of science, M. Curti. 
Pol. Sci. Quart. 68, No. 4 (Dec. 1953), pp. 492- 
510. 

The century from 1860 to the present has marked 
a steady retreat from reason. In the 1860's the 
traditional Christian approach was still dominant. 
It was believed that properly disciplined by early 
formal training, reason and will could enable indi- 
viduals to eliminate traditional shortcomings in 
themselves and society. 

With the intellectual revolution of the late 19th 
and 20th centuries came the scientific study of 
human nature and behavior. Our Christian ideals 
conflicted with our culture which accepted social 
and sex inferiority, competitive capitalism, the 
inevitability of war, the status quo, and the sur- 
vival of the fittest. There were pressures due to 
industrialization and Throughout, 
there persisted a belief that man need not help- 
lessly submit to a fate he cannot control. 

We expected too much too soon. When our 
hopes failed to materialize, we reacted with fear, 
suspicion, hatred, reliance on force, desire for con- 
formity and security, and a feeling of powerless- 
ness. Those who have lived in a world of war, de- 


urbanization. 


pression, and prospects of war may expect too 
little. But to do so is not the part of realism, 
wisdom, or sound historical perspective. 

We must temper our recognition of man’s limita- 
tions with an appreciation of his great achieve- 
ments. We must try to understand and appreciate 
other cultures and systems. We should try to think 
and act in ways like ly to encourage similar under- 
standing and tolerance of us on the part of others. 
We must formulate a clear outlook on the world- 
both realistic and idealistic—in terms of what we 
know about human nature, ideals, and values. 


The estimation of equivalent-adult scales from 
family budgets, S. J. Prais. Econ. J. 53, No. 252 
(Dec. 1953), pp. 791-806. 

The method proposed is based upon the follow- 
ing concepts: 

1. Reflection of the actual behavior of households 
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of different composition and not their idealized 

behavior as in nutritional work 

\ different scale for each commodity 

Income scale, theoretically reflecting the total 

effects of household composition on consump- 

tion: a weighted average of specific scales (in 

practice, estimated independently from informa- 

tion on average prices ) 

Prediction of the net effect on consumption of 

the addition of a person of a particular type 

to the household, based on both the specific 

and the income scales 

The method has been applied successfully to 
food items of expenditure. The next step should 


be to obtain comparable estimates for various 


non-food items of expenditure. Once these are 
known, it will be possible to compare the standards 
of living of households of different composition on 


a much firmer basis. 


Budget reform—round two, b. Rumi. Proc. 
Acad. Pol. Sci. 25, No. 4 (Jan. 1954), pp. 380- 
390. 

We need a budget reform program that will re 
place our present system of financial record keep 
ing with a consolidated cash budget that will 
separate items that are clearly capital items from 
all the items that should be treated as expense and 
financed by taxation. Then we shall know what 
the budget is and what balance means, and our 
aspiration for a balanced budget will be supported 
by clarity and purpose. 


Price variability of non-branded food items 
among food stores in Champaign—Urbana, 
R. D. Mitzican and R. J. Rocers. J. Marketing 
18, No. 3 (Jan. 1954), pp. 282-284. 

Ten non-branded food items were priced in 25 
stores for 10 weeks. For the area and time studied, 
chain stores tended to have the lowest prices for 
poultry, fruits, and vegetables, and IGA and 
independent stores tended to have the lowest prices 
for meats. 

The prices for carrots, oranges, and pork chops 
varied to much the same extent among the stores 
within all groups. In the case of the other items 
T-bone steak, chuck roast, 
chicken, eggs, and cheese—however, the range of 
prices among independent stores was significantly 


string beans, potatoes, 


greater than were the price ranges encountered 
among the IGA or chain stores. Several of the 
independent stores even charged lower prices for 
some of these items than did the store group with 
the average lowest price. 
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Family Relations and 


Child Development 


Contributed by Rurn Horr. 
Ohio State University 


The dynamics of the marital relationship, A. 
Stone and L. Levine. Mental Hyg. 37, No. 4 
(Oct. 1953), pp. 606-614. 

“In an analysis of dynamics of marriage, two 
factors need consideration: the persons and the 
marriage, the characteristics of the individuals in- 
volved and their interaction in the marriage.” 

Mature mutual love, sexual responsiveness, and 
sharing in parenthood are the dynamics of a happy, 
healthy, stable marriage. Mature love, differing 
from childish love, seeks the satisfaction of the 
beloved partner and is a source of security. The 
ability to express mature love and give it free ly is 
an essential base for a good marriage. 

Mutual response in sex relations is another satis- 
faction sought in marriage. Problems due to lack of 
information and different sex needs may present 
problems which have to be worked out. satis- 
factorily. 

The desire to build a home and family intensifies 
the problems of infertility and of planning and 
spacing children. Differences in personality, in 
physiological capacities, or in emotional needs may 
cause conflicts in any of these areas. Other factors 
which may lead to marital disturbances are the 
effects of cultural, religious, and educational dif- 
ferences or social and economic factors. Newer 
concepts of masculinity and feminity conflict with 
stereotyped roles. Families are still in a stage of 
transition in terms of values and goals. Marriage is 
a dynamic relationship requiring continual adjust- 
ments throughout the family cycle. 


Readiness for adolescent relationships, L. A. 
Sprecet. Child Study 31, No. 1 (Winter 1953- 
54), pp. 12-18. 

Lack of a systematized body of scientific knowl- 
edge makes answers to adolescent problems 
difficult. 

Conflict between impulse gratification and ideals 
may become acute in adolescence for both the 
individual and his parents. Factors that complicate 
this urge are general development of personality, 
sense of one’s own identity, and the young person's 
increasing independence and wide range of 
interests. 
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Adolescence is not only a process directed out- 
ward toward an increasing mastery of external 
reality but is also an inner process, ‘during which 
the adolescent has to experience the world within 
himself. Adolescents need opportunities to experi- 
ence themselves, to find out what they are like, in 
terms of feelings. Adults too often place an em- 
phasis on efficiency and competence and push 
adolescents into frequent social contacts without 
being aware of the psychological growth of their 
own children. Heterosexual friendships are im- 
portant at this period, but the adolescent should 
not be pushed too rapidly in boy-girl relation- 
ships. 

The adolescent is entitled to know his parents’ 
views on problems while, in turn, he needs to 
learn to accept responsibility. Parents may feel 
some optimism that orderly social changes, attuned 
to the psycho-social needs of young people, will 
permit a more harmonious meshing of the adoles- 
cent process with the social structure. 


Aging and retirement, Edited by E. W. Bunrcess. 
Am. J. Sociol. 59, No. 4 (Jan. 1954), 409 pp. 
The entire issue is devoted to the problems and 

characteristics of the older person. Clark Tibbits 

describes the retirement problems in our American 
society, including the changing social roles and the 
extension of life beyond the completion of conven- 
tional adult responsibilities. Chief problems are 
the timing of retirement, financial support, dis- 
covery and provision of new roles, maintenance of 
social contacts, health, and living arrangements 

[pp. 301-308]. 

The social roles of the retired are termed “in- 
tensified roles’—such as homemaking and church 
membership—and “reduced roles”—as those of the 
worker, parent, and spouse after the death of the 
partner—by Robert J. Havighurst, who discusses 
these roles and the older person's flexibility with 
regard to these roles. Conditions making for flex- 
ible adaptation to new roles are successful experi- 
ences in a variety of roles during the middle years 
and deliberate cultivation of fle exibility after the 
age of 50 [pp. 309-311]. 

“The New Leisure Class” by L. C. Michelon 
emphasizes the importance of a satisfying use of 
leisure time which does not mean isolated hobbies 
but rather the organized leisure activities con- 
ducive to adjustment to retirement. Data obtained 
from a trailer park is used to construct a formula 
for predisposition to adjustment in retirement, 
taking into consideration the type of job held 


previously [pp. 371-378]. 
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Housing and Household 


Equipment 


Contributed by Heten Marey 
University of Toledo 

and Nev. Wuire 

Purdue University 


Market studies. Elec. Merchandising 86, No. 1 

(Jan. 1954), pp. 96-226. 

Twenty-four household appliances are included 
in this market survey. The information presented 
on washing machines and on clothes dryers is ab- 
stracted here. 

Washing machines. In 1952 automatic washers 
outsold wringer washers for the first time, while 
in 1953 the spread in sales between the two types 
widened even further. 

Automatic machines showed a gain of 17.3 per 
cent in units in 1953 over 1952 and a 17.2 per cent 
gain in dollar volume; wringer and spinner types 
showed a loss of 3.7 per cent in units and 4.1 per 
cent in dollar volume for the year. 

The dealers reported that 28.4 per cent of their 
washer sales were made to homes not already own- 
ing washers, and 71.6 per cent were replacement 
sales. 

A yardstick for measuring the relative impor- 
tance of the market for washers is given in the 
annual survey of utility companies. “In this study, 
utilities report that 75 washing machines were sold 
per 1,000 residential customers—43 automatics and 
32 conventional machines.” The Pacific states led 
the parade with 101 washer sales per 1,000 
customers; the West South Central group were 
second with 99 per 1,000; the Mountain states 
were third with 93; the South Atlantic states were 
fourth with 88; and the East South Central states 
sold 85 per 1,000. The remaining areas of the 
country fell below the national average of 75 sales 
per 1,000 customers. 

Clothes dryers. The clothes dryer continues to 
show a steady gain in public acceptance and sales 
in the postwar period. Clothes-dryer sales-figures 
for 1947-53 reveal: 1947—57,786 units sold; 1948— 
89,500 units; 1949—102,500 units; 1950—308,000 
units; 1951—481,000 units; 1952—629,000 units; and 
in 1953—685,000 units. 

Electric dryers gained sales in 1953, while 
gas dryers, which had been increasing their total 
share of the business in previous years, fell off 
slightly.—N.W. 
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Well constructed furniture of modern design 
will become the traditional of the future, 
S. L. Bam. Furniture Manufacturer 75, No. 1 
(Jan. 1954), pp. 19, 60. 

Streamlining has affected not only automobiles 
and airplanes but furniture. Plain lines, good pro- 
portions, and simple beauty are the keynotes of 
today’s designs. Color is important. 

Plywood and veneer are used in modern furni- 
ture. Plywood eliminates expansion and contrac- 
tion present in solid woods and is more versatile. 
Metals and plastics are popular and will probably 
be used in new ways. 

Small homes influence furniture design. One 
elegant piece of furniture becomes the center of 
interest. Built-in furniture and space-saving pieces 
are engineered for modern home needs, Furniture 
is built to be interchanged from room to room. 
Combination rooms, such as a den-guest room, 
influence choices. 

Advocates of modern furniture believe that peo- 
ple will buy their modern furniture as they buy 
their cars—with the expectation of changing as the 
styles change. Changing living habits and new 
conveniences and new and improved methods of 
manufacture will all have their influence on the 
furniture of the future.—H.M. 


Changing living habits. Progressive Architecture 

35, No. 2 (Feb. 1954), p. 71. 

These changes in today’s world seem to have 
caused the greatest differences in the dwellings 
we now build as compared with those of the 
past: 

Economic factors. Wider distribution of wealth, 
higher construction costs, and fewer servants have 
resulted in fewer mansions but more construction 
and ownership, more prefabrication, and more 
attention to ease of management. 

Technological factors. More work-saving and 
pleasure-giving devices and easier communication 
have produced plans which include mechanical 
equipment and time savers, structures sealed for 
air conditioning, homes built away from crowded 
areas, and carports. 

Leisure-time factors. Houses planned with open- 
ness and fewer separate rooms and built and 
furnished with materials chosen for a minimum of 
housekeeping have resulted from a change in use 
of leisure time. 

Psychological factors. 
permanent, such as nature and a view, have been 
developed because of changing ideas about pyscho- 
logical needs.—H.M. 


Houses tied to something 
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Institution Administration 


Contributed by Beatrice DonaLpson 
University of Wisconsin 


A report on the freezing of prepared foods, 
E. H. Dawson, G. L. Grupin, G. C. ScHLossEr, 
J. C. Lames, and M. C. Enperssper. Am. Rest. 
Mag. 38, No. 2 (Feb. 1954), pp. 62-64, 142+. 
The purpose of this study was to provide infor- 

mation regarding the freezing, storing, thawing, 
and reheating of some foods prepared in quantities; 
to study the effect of storage on various frozen 
prepared and precooked foods; and to develop 
thawing and reheating procedures which will 
assure high-quality food. 

The main dishes, desserts, and fruit desserts 
used in this study were those requiring considerable 
time for preparation and which might present 
problems in freezing, storing, and reheating. The 
foods were prepared in quantities for 25, 50, or 100 
and packaged and stored at 0°F in a home-type 
freezer. Samples were removed at the end of two 
weeks and after two, four, six, and eight months to 
determine the length of time prepared foods can 
be kept frozen without deterioration in quality. If 
the foods were to be served hot, they were heated 
to an internal temperature of 150°F. Preliminary 
thawing seemed to have little effect on heating 
time or quality of product and was discontinued. 

The appearance, aroma, texture, flavor, and gen- 
eral acceptability of each food were rated before 
and after freezing. In general, after six months, 
some of the foods were almost as good as when 
freshly prepared. There were, however, adverse 
effects on the texture of some of the products. 

Flavor changes occurred at various stages but 
were not attributed to the freezing processes or to 
the thawing and reheating procedures. Since each 
food item seemed to present an individual problem, 
further studies are needed to develop methods for 
packaging, storing, thawing, and reheating pre- 
pared food if original eating quality is to be re- 
tained. 


How to serve successful desserts, [Group of un- 
signed articles]. Institutions Mag. 34, No. 2 
(Feb. 1954), pp. 113-141. 

Many food operators have built enviable reputa- 
tions by serving attractive, tasty, and satisfy- 
ing desserts. Desserts are profit-making items 
that are worthy of the time and effort used in 
their production. 
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Recipes for pies, puddings, cakes, tortes, and 
many other desserts collected from food service 
operators are included in this group of articles. 
Many helpful suggestions for improving the quality 
of desserts and for increasing the efficiency of pro- 
duction methods are itemized. 

If quality desserts are to be made, good quality 
ingredients should be used. An understanding of 
the working properties of such ingredients as flour, 
baking powder, fats, eggs, and flavorings is essen- 
tial. The creaming properties of the fat used are 
important in producing quality cakes. Other con- 
tributing factors are: ingredients at room tempera- 
ture, the use of cake flour, correct size of pans, 
proper oven temperatures, and correct timing. 

The tenderness and flakiness of pastry depends 
on the kind of flour and shortening used and the 
method of combining ingredients. Pie crust can be 
made in quantities, refrigerated, and used as need- 
ed. Flakiness tends to increase when the pastry 
is thoroughly chilled before being rolled. 

In order to prepare good puddings, the milk 
should be heated quickly in a steam-jacketed 
kettle or a double boiler and should be agitated 
at the beginning of the heating process to prevent 
the formation of curds around the edge of the 
kettle. 


Supervision by suggestion, E. E. Jennincs. Per- 
sonnel J. 32, No. 8 (Jan. 1954), pp. 288-292. 
An effective supervisor is a specialist in dealing 

with human relations. If supervisors understand 

the forces that motivate people to co-operate, 
human behavior can be guided for the mutual 
satisfaction of both the supervisor and supervised. 

To motivate the desired response from em- 
ployees, supervision by suggestion as well as by 
the direct method is suggested. The most common 
form of supervision by suggestion is the presenta- 
tion of ideas and suggestions by the supervisor set- 
ting the example. Another method involves assum- 
ing that the worker can be depended upon to do 
what is wanted of him. The most useful form of 
supervision by suggestion is to commend and 
praise the employee. Such reinforcement of the 
desired behavior promotes repetition. Another 
popular form of suggestion is to present facts and 
ideas and then guide the employees in making 
their own decisions. 

Supervision by suggestion can increase suscep- 
tibility to the views of other people, tend to inflate 
the workers’ ego, attribute adequacy, and permit 
participation in making decisions which, in turn, 
promote a feeling of security and usefulness. 








Vol. 46, No. 5 


Nutrition 


Contributed by Ceca Scuuck 
Purdue University 


Use of ferric and ferrous iron in the prevention 
of hypochromic anemia in infants, W. L. 
Niccum, R. L. Jackson, and G. Stearns. Am. J. 
Diseases of Children 86, No. 5 (Nov. 1953), 
pp. 553-567. 

Hypochromic anemia continues to occur com- 
monly in the latter half of the first year of life. The 
authors report a study unde rtaken to determine 
both the desirability of using iron prophylactically 
and the relative effectiveness of ferric and ferrous 
salts in the prevention of hypochromic anemia. 

One hundred fifteen full-term infants were given 
ferric iron as ferric ammonium citrate, and 37 full- 
term infants were given ferrous iron as ferrous 
Seven immature or premature ‘ly 
The iron salts were added 


sulfate. born 


infants were studied. 
to the milk formula in amounts equivalent to 5 mg 
of iron daily at 3 months of age, and this was 
increased to 10 mg after 6 months of age. Ferrous 
iron was more effective than ferric iron, but in all 
full-term infants normal hemoglobin levels were 
maintained with both supplements. Even in those 
infants who developed severe infections during 
the study, marked anemia did not occur. It is 
suggested that prematurely born infants and infants 
of multiple birth may require whole blood trans- 
fusions to bring the he ‘moglobin value to near 
normal. Following this it was found that 10 mg of 
iron daily proved sufficient to maintain hemoglobin 
values at normal levels. 


Prediction and possible prevention of coronary 
A. Keys. Am. J. Pub. Health & 
13, No. 11 (Nov. 1953), pp. 


disease, 

Nation’s Health 

1399-1407. 

Atherosclerosis has in the past been regarded 
as an essential part of aging. There is now, how- 
ever, good reason to believe that age per se is not 
the cause of the atherosclerotic development and 
the eventual appearance of clinical coronary dis- 
ease, Which is at present the major cause of deaths 
in the United States. 

Many factors are probably involved 
sclerosis, but the most important factor is the 
accumulation over time of cholesterol and related 
blood 


in athero- 


lipids and lipoproteins in the serum. 
Atherosclerosis has been produced in the rabbit 
and the chicken by feeding a diet containing large 


amounts of cholesterol, but the findings here do not 
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seem to apply to man. Controlled experiments on 
men indicate that it is the fat rather than the 
cholesterol content of the diet that influences the 
serum cholesterol level. The United States appears 
to have the highest fat consumption in the world, 
and vital statistics also reveal a much higher death 
rate from circulatory diseases and degenerative 
heart disease in this country than in countries with 
a low fat consumption. This suggests the de 
sirability of decreasing our fat intake. Since butter 
contributes only about 5 per cent of our total 
calories, this decrease could be accomplished with- 
out eliminating this fat, which constitutes an im 


portant source of fat soluble vitamins. 


Revision of the recommended dietary allow- 
ances, R. E. Suanx. J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 30, 
No. 2 (Feb. 1954), pp. 105-110. 

The third revision of the Recommended Dietary 
Food and Nutrition Board of 
the National Research Council is presented by the 
author and discussed. The “standard” 
woman differ from those in the earlier version, the 
man being described as weighing 65 kg instead of 
70 kg and the woman 55 kg instead of 60 kg 
Calorie allowances are given for adult men and 
women of the new weights at 25, 45, and 65 years 
of age with reduced allowances for the older indi- 
viduals amounting to a decrease of 5 per cent for 
each decade after age 25. The changes in the 
standard of reference for determining calories have 
made changes necessary for some of the other 
essential nutrients, but with one exception the 
quantitative basis for determining the allowances 
remains the same. The different values are simply 
adaptations to the differences body weight of 
the standard individuals. The exception is the 
calcium allowance, which has been reduced from 
1.0 g per day (recommended in the 1948 revision ) 
to 0.8 g per day. Iron, vitamins A and D, and 
ascorbic acid allowances remain unchanged. 

Calorie allowances for infants and children are 
about the same as in the earlier tables. However, 
new categories of reference are given for the infant 
under one year, and calories per unit of body 
weight are indicated for each cate gory. 


Allowances of the 


man and 


[Correction—In the abstract entitled “Prelimi 
nary report on the effect of smoking on ascorbic 
acid content of whole blood” in the Nutrition ab 
stracts, page 120, of the February 1954 Journnat, 
(2) in the second sentence should have read “(2 
the effect on ascorbic acid content of the addition 


of nicotine to the blood.” | 
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Social Welfare and 
Public Health 
Contributed by 


Eva S. Banks, CATHERINE M. Leamy, 

and Curnc-Ye Linc 

New York City Group 

Social Welfare and Public Health Department 


Care of the aged, N. O. Hanson, MD. Geriatrics 

8, No. 11 (Nov. 1953), pp. 622-624. 

In the past, responsibility for the care of the 
senescent person fell largely upon his children, 
near relatives, and neighbors. 

In recent years, with smaller families there are 
fewer to undertake the care of aged parents and 
relatives. 

Infirmities and disabilities of the elderly arise 
from two basic factors: 

1. Biologic and physiologic evolution and aging 

of individual. 
Advent of infectious diseases, development of 
malignant disease and new growths, misfortune 
of accident and injury. These may mean longer 
convalescence and more nursing care than can 
be provided at home. Nursing homes offer 
excellent means for providing such care. 

In prolonged care, prevention of decubitus ulcers 
is best met by maintaining an optimal state of 
nutrition, particularly an adequate amount of pro- 
tein, as well as sufficient carbohydrates, fat, vita- 
mins, and mineral-containing food. 

Proper medication and restriction of salt in the 
diet can benefit cases in which a failing heart must 
be taken into account. 

Thoughtful care of the aged will consider their 
need for interests to keep minds stimulated. En- 
couragement of hobbies will help. These may be 
divided into four groups: (1) creative, (2) col- 
lecting, (3) educational, (4) participation.—E.S.B. 


Nutrition research, potentialities in chronic dis- 
ease, W. H. Sesrett, Jr, MD. Pub. Health 
Repts. 68, No. 8 (Aug. 1953), pp. 737-741. 
Two emerging concepts in modern public health 

are health maintenance and constructive medicine. 

We can now think in terms of optimum nutrition. 

Greater understanding of metabolism is needed, 

however, as well as more knowledge of obesity, the 

link between nutrition and chronic disease, and 
the relation between obesity and the aging process. 

Other areas which need further clarification are 

the role of fat metabolism in the development of 

cardiovascular diseases, the relation of nutrition 
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to cancer, and the effect of new biochemical ap- 
proaches against diseases of the bones and joints. 
There is need for co-operative efforts of many 
individuals and groups in co-ordinating their 
attempts to convert nutrition research and theory 
into food therapy, nutrition knowledge, and public 
health gains.—C.M.L. 


Motivating people to use educational material, 
J. M. Leacnu. J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 29, No. 11 
(March 1953), pp. 245-247. 

Understanding of motivations for learning is 
basic to a successful nutrition education program. 
The author points out that problems do not center 
in lack of knowledge of nutrition but in insufficient 
knowledge and information about human behavior. 
The educator must recognize that she is not a 
therapist; her goal is to impart knowledge. 

Adults and children she teaches have already 
had series of experiences with foods long before 
they come in contact with nutrition education; 
therefore, such experiences should be utilized as 
reliable guides in planning objectives, content, 
and methods of the educational program. Other 
basic foundations on which learning can take place 
are mutual understanding and confidence, mate- 
rials and information that meet individual and 
group needs to facilitate application, and situations 
that will contribute to a feeling of adequacy among 
the learners.—C.-Y.L. 


Enrichment—a_ public health approach to 
better nutrition, W. H. Sesrer, Jr., MD. Pub. 
Health Repts. 68, No. 8 (Aug. 1953), pp. 741- 
746. 

The history of the application of nutrition knowl- 
edge is reviewed in relation to the prevention or 
alleviation of individual dietary deficiency diseases, 
the distribution of preventive dietary supplements, 
and the enrichment of flour and breads. 

Health gains from enrichment are stated as the 
control of pellagra, the decline of beriberi and 
ariboflavinosis, the increased national consumption 
of thiamine, niacin, riboflavin, and iron. Also there 
are associated gains such as increases in growth 
rate and statures and lower tuberculosis mortality. 
Remaining health problems include high chronic 
disease mortality, borderline dietary deficiencies, 
and anemia. 

It is recommended that enrichment be con- 
tinued and extended but that together with its use 
must be intensification of nutrition research and 
pursual of a sound program of nutrition education. 
—C.M.L. 
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Textiles and Clothing 


Contributed by Gerre, Wivakor 
Michigan State College 


THPC, new flame-resistant treatment, is perma- 
nent and effective, W. A. Reeves and J. D. 
Gurunie. Textile World 104, No. 2 (Feb. 1954), 
pp. 101, 176-182. 

A resin treatment for making cotton flame- 
resistant has been developed during research at the 
Southern Regional Research Laboratories on 
aminized cotton. The finish is durable to washing 
and does not adversely affect fabric properties. 
Further study has eliminated the animization step. 

THPC stands for _ tetrakis-( hydroxymethy] ) 
phosphonium chloride. The cotton fabric is treated 
with THPC plus methylomelamine to form an 
insoluble resin within the fibers. Urea and other 
chemicals are also added to the resin-forming solu- 
tion. Urea is used to tie up the free acid formed 
during curing, preventing weakening of the 
cotton. 

Fabric may be processed continuously or in 
steps. The cloth is padded in resin-forming solu- 
tion, dried, cured, washed, and softened as in other 
resin treatments. The degree of flame-resistance 
depends upon the amount of resin put into the 
fabric and upon fabric construction. Sheer fabrics 
require higher percentages of resin than do heavy 
fabrics to achieve a specified degree of flame- 
resistance. Cotton fabrics made flame-resistant 
with THPC are also glowproof. The afterglow of 
a resin-treated twill lasted less than two seconds. 

In standard laundering tests, little or no loss of 
resin occurred in 15 washings. The THPC treat- 
ment can be followed with a water-repellent treat- 
ment. The two treatments can sometimes be 
applied treated with 
THPC show improved crease-resistance. Tests 
show that THPC also imparts resistance to mildew 


simultaneously. Fabrics 


and rot. 


Metallic staple yarns introduced by Metlon. 
Women's Wear Daily 88, No. 23 (Feb. 3, 1954), 
p. 47. 

A metallic staple fiber which can be used in 
spun yarns has been developed by a manufacturer 
of metallic filament yarns. The staple comes in 
various lengths up to four inckes, in gold and 
silver colors. Eventually 16 colors will be avail- 
able. 

The metallic yarn gives a random-textured effect 
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not possible with filament type metallic yarns. The 
staple produces a fabric which has a soft hand. 
Metallic woven suitings and novelty knitted goods 
for women’s fashions, children’s wear fabrics, and 
unusual-textured home furnishings textiles are 
among the possible uses for the metallic staple 
fibers. 


Tufted-cotton carpets require new machines, 
new methods, G. M. Moisson. Textile World 
104, No. 1 (Jan. 1954), pp. 93-95. 

Tufted cotton carpeting, a recent fashion de- 
velopment in floor coverings, is made on a tufting 
machine rather than on a loom. One well-known 
manufacturer of wool carpets has set up a special 
plant for tufted cotton carpets. 

The base fabric is of burlap. Tufts are formed 
by tufting needles spaced 3/16 of an inch apart. 
Tufted carpets are made either with loop pile or 
cut pile. 

A back coating of special latex-plastic material 
holds the locps firmly in place and makes the 
carpets skid-resistant. The latex coating is applied 
and cured in a dryer before dyeing. Standard 
cotton dyestuffs are used for tufted carpets. So 
far all of these carpets are piece-dyed in solid 


colors. 


The story behind Acrilan, G. Bovo. Modern Tex- 

tiles 35, No. 1 (Jan. 1954), pp. 60-62. 

When Acrilan was formally introduced to the 
public in 1952 demand was high, and the future 
was optimistic for a new “miracle fiber.” In the 
following year production never reached antici- 
pated levels. It seemed that Acrilan, although a 
product of years of research by Monsanto Chemical 
Corporation and American Viscose Corporation, 
was headed for failure. 

One cause was a gradual downward movement 
of prices and demand in the textile industry. Also, 
despite the efforts of the producers, Acrilan went 
into uses for which it was unsuited, Oversimplified, 
though not false, advertising claims led home 
makers to expect miracles of fabrics containing 
Acrilan. 

Acrilan had inherent 
peculiar property known as fibrillation, which 
caused an apparent irregularity of color and seemed 
to affect surface appearance. Now further re 
search has developed a modified method of making 
Acrilan which is free from fibrillation and iraproved 
in dyeing and elongation properties. New Acrilan 


limitations, including a 


more conservatively introduced, is expected to be 


more successful. 





A Follow-Up Study of the Results of Social 
Casework. By Leonanp S. Kocan, J. McVicker 
Hunt, and Payius F. Barrerme. New York: 
Family Service Association of America, 1953, 115 
pp., $2.50. 

Dr. Kogan and Dr. Hunt are leaders in the field 
of social work research and are responsible for the 
development of the method of measuring progress 
of a client receiving casework, by what is known 
as the movement scale. 

This study is an attempt to use the research 
methods of psychology and social science to 
measure the value (or reduce the uncertainties con- 
cerning the value) of social casework. 

Three general purposes motivated the study: 
(1) to obtain empirical data to test the validity of 
certain measures of change in clients and their 
circumstances already devised, (2) to learn the 


advantages and limitations of a follow-up study as 


a method of assessing such values, (3) to deter- 
mine whether values would still be discernible in 
a family 5 years after the termination of casework, 
in what form and to what degree. 

In addition to a critical study of methodology it 
became apparent that some concomitant informa- 
tion would be available and of interest, namely: 
(1) How well are the individuals in each case 
getting along? (2) What happened in their lives 
since their cases were closed? (3) How well do 
the individuals who participated recall their case- 
work experience? What aspects of it do they 
emphasize or de-emphasize? (4) What valuative 
attitudes do the ex-clients exhibit toward the help 
they received, toward their caseworkers, and 
toward the agency as a name or symbol? and (5) 
Why do the individuals feel that their contact with 
the agency did or did not help? 

This volume is primarily dedicated to the ad- 
vancement of research methods in the field of 
social work. It has, in reporting and analyzing the 
study concerned, evolved one entirely new instru- 
ment to convert into systematic ratings much of 
the data from case records. 

To this reader a very significant finding of the 
study but one not emphasized by it was the nearly 
unanimously positive reception given the follow-up 
interviewer by the ex-clients, especially since, as 


one means of measuring their reaction to the 
agency, they were approached on the initial con- 
tact without forewarning so far as possible. 

The book itself is very difficult reading for any- 
one not familiar with both casework techniques 
and those of social research, but it is of immense 
importance to those fields\—Heten E. Hvucnes, 
Home Economics Consultant, Family Service, Saint 
Paul, Minnesota. 


A Woman’s Guide to Financial Security. by 
Joyce Ciarxe and Satty Dickson. New York: 
M. Barrows and Company, Inc., 1953, 185 pp., 
$2.75. 

The authors have extended into book length 
their program kit on “What Every Woman Should 
Know About Investing Money.” Popularly written 
for the laywoman, the main purpose is to help 
women achieve greater financial security for the 
future. It is not a book on budgeting, nor does it 
say how much should be saved. Its aim is to give 
basic facts about different ways to manage intelli- 
gently whatever can be saved each year. 

The professionally trained reader may feel that 
the book is oversimplified. Simplification has been 
the primary goal of the authors so that it can be 
readily understood by the nonprofessional reader. 
It is especially aimed toward middle-class home- 
makers who increasingly are becoming more in- 
volved in financial affairs. 

The real contribution this book makes for the 
home economist is the simple but explicit discus- 
sion in the chapters on stocks, bonds, mutual funds, 
and investment plans. The current trend for 
families with incomes of less than $5,000 to invest 
in stocks, in some instances purchasing on the in- 
stallment plan, points up a real need for infor- 
mation for the lay person. 

The authors carefully point out again and again 
the necessity for adequate savings programs and 
life insurance before entering the investment field. 

The authors own a nationally known public rela- 
tions firm and have had the assistance of outstand- 
ing financial experts in the preparation of this 
book. The reviewer feels this book will be helpful 
to the women for whom it was written.—Dorotny 
Greey VAN Bortet, Chicago, Illinois. 


The Force of Women in Japanese History. By 
Mary R. Bearp. Washington, D.C.: Public 
Affairs Press, 1953, 196 pp., $3.75 
This book is the first of its kind dealing with 

Japanese women as a force in history. 

The book opens with a description of the role of 
the Sun Goddess about two thousand years ago, 
then describes the power and influence of women 
who ruled “the ship of state,” the court ladies of 
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influence, and the women of the middle ages on 
to the women of the modern age, including their 
current place in the Japanese Diet, their response 
to the ballot, and their expanding influence in the 
transition from imperial rule to a democracy. 

The research upon which a large part of this 
book is based was stimulated by the astute and fear- 
less well-known leader Baroness Ishomolo (now 
Mrs. Kato), who has long been known in the 
U.S.A. through her writing, particularly for her 
book Facing Two Ways. More recently she has 
been known for her influence as a member of the 
Japanese Diet. 

This book should be of much interest to any 
reader who rejoices in the rise of women to their 
rightful place of influence. It presents an excellent 


companion to Mrs. Beard’s significant book A 


Force of Women in History and to the other all- 
too-meager books and pamphlets on this subject 
for all countries. 

The first part of this book reads a bit tediously, 
but the latter part is truly inspiring, especially to 
one who witnessed the position of women in 
modern Japan before democracy burst forth.—Ava 


Mitam Criark, Dean Emeritus, School of Home 
Economics, Oregon State College. 


Rural Social Systems and Adult Education. By 
Cuarces P. Loomis et al. East Lansing, Mich- 
igan: The Michigan State College Press, 1953, 
392 pp., $5. 

This book is a committee report resulting from 
a study sponsored by the Association of Land- 
Grant Colleges and Universities and the Fund for 
Adult Education established by the Ford Founda- 
tion. 

Here is a wealth of information on the purposes, 
structure, programs, and interrelation of educa- 
tional facilities available to farm and rural people 
in relation to the three areas of adult education 
being namely: (1) international 
understanding for peace, (2) strengthening of 
democracy, and (3) understanding and strength- 
ening the economy. 

Each chapter discusses the framework within 
which adult education programs in the three areas 
are available and methods most commonly used 
in carrying on such programs. 

The book opens with a chapter on adult educa- 
tion in our rural society. Further chapters deal 
with adult education in the public schools; the Co- 
operative Extension Service; the farmers’ organiza- 
tions and co-operatives; service, professional, and 
civic clubs; and the special agencies within the 


investigated, 
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Department of Agriculture. Part two describes the 
adult education programs of the public libraries 
and the rural churches, continuing education in 
colleges and universities, international exchange of 
persons, local government, and the mass media 
of communication, concluding with an overview 
of rural adult education. 

Each chapter is a separate unit concluding with 
a brief summary. Footnotes, chapter bibliogra- 
phies, and appendix material describing the study 
aid in making this an unusual reference not only 
for teachers and students but also for those con- 
cerned with the current operation or future de- 
velopment of educational programs in rural areas 
of the United States.—FRANcEs Scupper, Extension 
Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


Understanding Boys. By Cranence G. Moser. 
New York: Association Press, 1953, 190 pp., 
$2.50. 

Clarence Moser, currently associate secretary on 
the staff of the Central Atlantic Area Council of 
the Young Men's Christian Association, has written 
a brief guide book for the average parent of infant 
ys. The volume puts in posi- 
tive, understandable language teachings from 
family social psychology, child psychology, and 
education regarding the growth and development 
of the child and his parents. In lay language the 
volume outlines briefly how the forces of biological 
inheritance and the cultural expectations of the 
family, peers, and community can work together 
in the development of the boy. The author takes 
cognizance of the changing functions of the family 
urban society and 


through teen-age boys. 


and community in modern 
changes in child-re aring philosophy from adult cen- 
teredness through child centeredness to both 
parent and child centeredness. He also stresses 
the importance of feelings and the need for oppor- 
tunity for their expression during the child-rearing 
process. 

The volume uses the developmental task concept 
as a part of its basic frame of reference for out 
lining the physical, mental, social, and emotional 
development patterns of the maturing boy. The 
author lists and briefly explains the specific tasks for 

each age level in ten “problem” areas, These are 
how to: 
Develop a self-image he can respect 
Develop a pattern of affection 
Achieve independence and self-management 
Relate one’s self to his social group 
Learn one’s sex role 
Accept one’s body 
Accept society's demand for competence 
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8. Find one’s place in work 
9. Find adventure and joy in living 
10, Develop a value system 

The book also outlines the role of parents, 
teachers, and religious, club, and agency leaders 
in molding the personality of the maturing boy. 
Much of the information in the volume would 
apply to the maturing girl as well. 

Terms which may be difficult for the lay person 
to grasp, such as the developmental task concept, 
are defined and illustrated. Although the names 
and addresses of leading organizations serving 
child and family life are included an index and a 
suggested bibliography would have expanded the 
usefulness of this volume to both parent and the 
professional person who may be recommending it 
to the parent.—Tnropore B. Jouannis, Jr., Univer- 
sity of Oregon. 


How to Live with Your Teen-Ager. By Donorny 
W. Barucu. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1953, 261 pp., $3.75. 

Dr. Baruch is a consulting psychologist and 
widely read author in the field of child guidance. 
Her most recent book, How to Live with Your 
Teen-Ager, is divided into three parts: “Toward 
Better Understanding,” “They Crave a New Deal 
in Sex Education,” and “Toward Growing Inde- 
pendence.” 

The book is especially valuable for its emphasis 
on feelings and attitudes and on the parent-child 
relationship factor as the key to child guidance and 
wholesome maturity in youth. 

The author discusses the teen-agers’ develop- 
mental needs in a clear-cut way. She explains the 
teen-agers’ emotional and other strivings in rela- 
tion to these needs and shows how behavior for 
better or worse is the result of whether or not 
these needs are met in daily life. The author calls 
attention to early child guidance mistakes, such 
as those in feeding, discipline, or sex education, 
and their possible outcroppings in later behavior. 
She explains how such mistakes often underlie 
the insecurities, hostilities, and consequent mis- 
behavior of teen-agers. 

In the matter of the enigmatic or moody behavior 
so frequently ascribed to the growing-up age, a 
question is posed: Is such behavior the result of 
“their age,” or is it due to a backlog of unsolved 
problems of an earlier age? 

While the author stresses the need for youth to 
voice their feelings freely, as a way to better under- 
standing and behavior, she does not subscribe to 
the philosophy of “give the child his own head.” 
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However, she urges that the teen-ager must be 
given enough independence to grow into a mature 
adult. 

The hints on “how do you rate regarding your 
youngster’s dates” are especially practical as a basis 
of understanding between parents and teen-agers 
on dating problems. 

The author credits many teachers, parents, and 
young people themselves with sharing their experi- 
ences and ideas with her. They have given a 
special aliveness, reality, and practical value to 
the book. 

While the title and opening paragraphs of the 
text may tend to overstress the many problems and 
perplexities of the teen-age period, the book is 
generally positive and reassuring and will be help- 
ful to parents, teachers, and young people.—ALMa 
H. Jones, American Institute of Family Relations, 
Los Angeles. 


Improving Transition from School to College. 
Edited by Arruur E. Traxter and AGaTHa 
Townsenp. New York: Harper & Brothers Pub- 
lishers, 1953, 165 pp., $2.75. 

This book stems from a detailed survey of actual 
admission practices as viewed by colleges and 
secondary schools. 

The findings revealed that most colleges con- 
tinue to be conservative in their admission prac- 
tices although there is a trend toward a more 
liberal entrance policy. Many colleges have a more 
liberal admission policy than most high schools 
realize. The colleges ranked entrance criteria in 
order of importance as follows: (1) transcript of 
marks, (2) rank in class, (3) principal's recom- 
mendation, (4) record of test scores, and (5) per- 
sonal characteristics. In most high schools, the 
curriculum for pupils planning to attend college 
is still prescribed by college entrance requirements. 
The pattern of Carnegie Units still prevails. 

The thesis of the book, based upon the findings, 
is the development of the concept that admission 
to college is one important aspect of the total and 
continuing process of guidance of the individual 
student. There is also need for more co-ordination 
of high school and college guidance services. 

The editors are both members of the staff of the 
Educational Records Bureau. The book has value 
for guidance personnel and administrators of both 
secondary schools and colleges. It should hold 
considerable interest for home economists who 
are interested in more flexible college entrance re- 
quirements.—Dorotuy M. Leany, University of 
California at Los Angeles. 
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Modern Cake Decorating, Pulled Sugar and 
Candy Making. By McKinitey Witton and 
NorMan Wixton. Chicago: The authors, 6659 
S. Wentworth Ave., Chicago 21, Illinois, 1953, 
223 pp., $15. 

The Wilton School of Cake Decorating in Chi- 
cago is run by four members of the Wilton family, 
two of whom are authors of this book. 

Bakers from all parts of the country enroll 
this school to learn the Old World arts of formal 
decorating of cakes, of pulled or shaped sugar 
work, and, to a lesser degree, of candy making. 

That the students receive thorough instruction 
is evident to anyone leafing through this book. 
Excellent photographs, some in black and white 
and some in color, are found on nearly every page. 
The accompanying texts are explicit, brief, and 
helpfully detailed. 

The cake decorating illustrated is as precise, pat- 
terned, and fixed as the order of steps in a quadrille, 
let us say, or the rhyming sequences of a sonnet. 

That fixed rigidity makes this book a “period 
piece” but useful for years to come as a re scenes 
work with historical background. For home econ- 
omists, the book probably has its greatest usefulness 
as an additional reference in an already well- 
stocked library. 

In 1954, informal decorating is in keeping with 
the tempo of our days. It seems hardly fitting to 
spend hours decorating a cake which started as a 
ready-mix, is baked and eaten all in the same day. 

However, the traditionally and formally decor- 
ated wedding cake is still in demand. This book 
offers help and ideas to the modern baker faced 
with the problem of a tiered, pillared, festooned, 
and flowered wedding cake. 

Recipes for fairly large batches for 
of candy are found in the last chapter of this highly 
technical book.—FLoreNce LAGANKE Harnis, The 
Cleveland Press. 


23 varieties 


The Clothes You Buy and Make. By Carouine FE. 
Winco. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 1953, 270 pp., $4. 

This book on clothing construction almost con- 
vinces the reader that there is something “new 
under the sun.” It soon becomes evident, how- 
ever, that it is not the subject matter so much as 
the way the author uses it that gives this publica- 
tion its special freshness. The first two sections 
could well be called “Lessons Basic to Clothing 
author deals with individuals, 
The ends sought are human 


Construction.” The 
not subject matter. 
worth and happiness achieved by means of the 
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ability to cope successfully with the problems of 
everyday living. The vehicle she uses for that 
purpose is a series of well-planned lessons on the 
importance of clothes to women, planned spend- 
ing, choosing colors, fabrics, planned costumes, 
careful buying of ready-mades, the achieving of 
glamor, and the care of clothing. 

The author devotes the remaining two-thirds of 
her book to the making of clothes—the kind that 
give an aura of glamor to the woman. This section 
covers details of successful construction techniques 
with each process explained by the joint use of 
clear illustrations and step-by-step directions. 

Though written as a text for college freshmen 
and homemakers, the book should be valuable as 
reference material for high school classes. 

The author's education, experience, and travel 
make her well qualified to write this outstanding 
new book.—EmMa E. Sient, North High School, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Plant Diseases, The Yearbook of Agriculture, 1953. 
Edited by Acrrep Strerrerup. Washington, 


D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1953, 940 pp., 

$2.50 

This volume on plant diseases is the third in the 
series of yearbooks which deal with worst hazards 


of farming. Climate and Man in 1941 and Insects 
in 1952 were the previous volumes. 

Written by a committee of eminent scientists it 
is at the same time a scientific reference of 30,000 
diseases which attack plants grown for food, feed, 
clothing, and lumber and a guide for those dealing 
with the actual cultivation of these crops. Each 
chapter is complete in itself, thus reprints of any 
part are of value to people in specialized areas of 
agriculture. 

A series of excellent color plates shows both 
healthy and diseased plants, These plates cover a 
variety of plants showing stems, leaves, and 
fruits. The identification of diseases through these 
color pictures should be a real help to students, 
An ample glossary, a well- 
and a detailed index 


wide 


scientists, and farmers. 
arranged table of content, 
make for easy reference. 
The book, which is supplied in limited quantities 
to members of Congress, extension agents, and agri 
cultural libraries, may be purchased from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C.—Manrcanrer B. Hanns, 


Michigan State College. 


Choice Hooked Rugs. By Sreii.a Hay Rex. New 
York; Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1953, 250 pp., $6. 





“School Feeding, Its Contribution 
to Child Nutrition,” an FAO publica- 
tion, surveys existing programs in 
different parts of the world, thus 
giving a broad picture of this method 
of supplementary feeding of children 
and its beneficial effect on their 
health. Descriptions of programs and 
circumstances in many different coun- 
tries are included in the eight chap- 
ters, whose headings are “Historical 
Development of School Feeding,” 
“Meal Patterns and Special Food 
Supplements,” “Effects on Health,” 
“Administration and Organization,” 
“Educational and Social Aspects,” 
“Relationship to Food Supply and 
Distribution,” “Relief Feeding,” and 
“The Pre-School Child.” 

In the appendix will be found a 
factual summary of school feeding 
programs in more than 50 different 
countries. Another section of the ap- 
pendix suggests minimum conditions 
to be observed in studying the bene- 
fits of supplementary milk or other 
foods for school children. 

This 130-page report is a publica- 
tion of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations. 
It is No. 10 in the FAO Nutritional 
Studies and may be ordered from the 
International Documents Service, Co- 
lumbia University Press, 2960 Broad- 
way, New York 27, N.Y. Price $1. 


“It is time we take a broader view 
{of Children and TV] and recognize 
that at its best it [television] can pro- 
vide for a variety of rewarding experi- 
ences.” This is the theme of a new 
40-page bulletin of the Association 
for Childhood Education Interna- 
tional in which outstanding educators 
report their findings on effects of 
television on children and describe 
ways that television may be used con- 
structively. “Children and TV— 
Making the Most of It” may be 
ordered from the Association for 
Childhood Education International, 
1200 Fifteenth Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 5, D.C. Price 75 cents with 
20 per cent discount on 25 or more. 


“How Children Use the Com- 
munity for Learning” is not only 
a title—it is a statement of what this 
46-page booklet contains. In it one 
reads the story of how one school’s 
teachers, superintendent, and _princi- 
pal took a critical look at the school’s 
taken-for-granted procedures and then 
started a program which became more 
meaningful for the 450 children, with 
the result that the children made 
greater progress than had been made 
by pupils in previous years. This 
booklet is the newest in a series called 
“New Enterprises in Education” of 
the Office of Education, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. Give title and number, Bul- 
letin 1953, No. 6, when ordering. 
Order from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C. Price 
20 cents. 


Are there ways to guide minority 
young people to jobs in line with 
their interests, abilities, and aptitudes, 
or should they be directed to jobs 
traditionally held by persons of a 
minority race, religion, or nationality? 
A recent Public Affairs Pamphlet 
describes efforts which have success- 
fully shown that job opportunities 
which allow minority persons to be 
employed at their highest skills are 
more numerous than they were a 
decade ago. The booklet tells what 
different community and _ national 
groups can do to assist in the equaliz- 
ing of education and employment 
possibilities. Title of the booklet is 
“From School to Job: Guidance for 
Minority Youth.” Order from Public 
Affairs Committee, Inc., 22 East 38th 
Street, New York 16, New York. 
Price 25 cents. 


Active participation in a program 
on family relationships from all per- 
sons in a group is the object of the 
pew community play of the American 
Theatre Wing, planned to be a dis- 
cussion starter. The dramatic sketch 
on family living, “The Room Up- 
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stairs,” written by Nora Stirling, 
illustrates typical problems arising 
between older people and their chil- 
dren. The play, which runs 30 min- 
utes and uses a cast of five players 
and no scenery and props, can be 
produced by any club or organization. 
Each copy of the play contains a 
memorandum written by Nina Rid- 
enour to aid inexperienced discussion 
leaders. 

Performing rights in New York 
City and within a radius of 50 miles 
of that city are reserved for profes- 
sional casts of the American Theatre 
Wing Community Plays. Groups 
elsewhere may order producing pack- 
ets—containing six scripts and a guide 
for the discussion leader—for $5 each, 
single copies for $1. Order from 
Human Relations Aids, 1790 Broad- 
way, New York 19, N.Y. 


The new edition of a directory of 
16 mm film libraries, prepared by 
the Office of Education, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, is now ready for distribution. 
It is a revision and expansion of the 
directory issued two years ago and 
includes libraries handling both en- 
tertainment and _ instructional films, 
some handling only one film and some 
thousands of films. All kinds of 
agencies that handle films are in- 
cluded. Order as Office of Education 
Bulletin 1953, No. 7, from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
Price 50 cents. 


“The Common Core of State 
Educational Information” is intended 
to serve the same purpose for certain 
basic items of educational informa- 
tion that the dictionary serves for 
words in the English language. It is 
a 116-page compilation of definitions 
for items and words and was written 
to meet a need for common-core 
terminology for comparable statistical 
information used by the U.S. Office 
of Education and the state and terri- 
torial departments in making federal 
reports. This is the first of a series 
of handbooks for state educational 
records and reports. The booklet may 
be ordered as Education Bulletin 
1953, No. 8, from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
Price 35 cents. 





GENERAL 

Wilma F. Robinson, for the past 
seven years consultant dietitian for 
the Illinois Department of Public 
Health, was appointed educational 
director of the American Dietetic As- 
sociation in March. She succeeds 
Mable MacLachlan, who resigned 
last July. 

Colonel Miriam E. Perry, chief 
of the Women’s Medical Specialist 
Corps, U.S. Air Force, was director of 
an Air Force Dietitians’ Conference 
held in the Office of the Surgeon 
General, Headquarters of the U.S. Air 
Force, on February 18 and 19. On 
the second day of the conference 
Margaret A. Ohlson of Michigan 
State College, national dietetic con- 
sultant to the Surgeon General, spoke 
on “Nutritional Standards” and “Ob- 
servations on Air Force Hospital Food 


Service.” 


INTERNATIONAL 

The office of the 
Federation of Home Economics in 
Fribourg, Switzerland, has informed 
AHEA headquarters of the death on 
February 14 of Joseph Piller, presi- 
dent of the International Federation of 
Hlome Economics since 1933. Mon- 
sieur Piller held the degree of doctor 
of laws and the honorary degree of 
doctor of natural sciences. A former 
judge of the federal court and former 
director of public education of the 
canton of Fribourg, Monsieur Piller 
was a professor at the University of 
Fribourg member of the 
Council of Swiss States. Monsieur 
Piller was known by members of the 
AHEA who had attended Congresses 
of the International Federation since 
1933. 

Lelia Maude Smith, specialist in 
rural electrification with the Missis- 
sippi Extension Service, has accepted 


International 


and a 


a two-year Foreign Operations Ad 
ministration appointment as an ex 
tension home economist in Pakistan 
Her headquarters will be in Karachi. 


STATE ACTIVITIES 

ARIZONA. A_ $100 scholarship 
for a girl who plans to attend college 
and major in home economics has 


been established by the Arizona 
Home Economics Association and 
awarded this year to Jeanie Plummer, 
a freshman at the Arizona State Col- 
lege in Flagstaff. 

The Phoenix Homemakers Group 
has adopted a new name; “Phoenix 
Home Economists in Homemaking.” 

The Heart Program of the Ari- 
zona Extension Service combines edu- 
cation, Community service, and re- 
search from the national to the com- 
munity level. A pilot group of 25 
Pima County homemakers have em- 
barked on a series of demonstrations 
centering around ways of changing 
work habits to make work easier. 

In 1953 fifteen leaders were trained 
in the cardiac program in Pinal Coun- 
ty and held 6 local meetings. They 
reported changes in kitchen arrange- 
ments, easier ironing practices, and 
changes in general housekeeping 
methods. 

Training meetings in emergency 
mass or evacuee feeding were held 
in Willcox on February 5 and 19 at 
the request of homemaker groups of 
Cochise County. Co-operating agen- 
cies included the State Civil Defense 
Agency, State Departments of Public 
Health, Public Welfare, and Public 
Instruction, and the Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service. 

New home economics staff mem- 
bers at the University of Arizona in- 
clude Dr. Margaret B. Morgan, for- 
merly of Iowa State College, and Mrs. 
June Wall, formerly of the Univer- 
sity of Georgia. 

Dorothy Myers recently joined the 
home service department of Arizona 
Public Service. 

Frances Lempe. former 
demonstration Pembina 
County, North Dakota, is now home 


home 


agent in 


demonstration agent in Pinal County. 

Mrs. Ruth Linner, former exten- 
sion agent-at-large in Ilinois, is home 
demonstration agent in Pima County 
while Madeline Barley % in South 
America. 

Mrs. Betty Jo Baker Nelson has 
been appointed assistant home dem- 
onstration agent in Maricopa County. 

ARKANSAS, Addie Barlow, vice- 


president of the Arkansas Home 
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Economics Association, is working 
with a committee on plans for a char- 
tered bus trip to the San Francisco 
meeting of the AHEA, July 6 to 9. 

Gay Gattis, supervisor of home 
economics in Little Rock, represents 
the Association on the Arkansas Coun- 
cil on Children and Youth, 

Dr. Selma Lippeatt, district su- 
pervisor of home economics for South- 
west Arkansas, will teach at the sum- 
mer school of the Woman's College 
of the University of North Carolina. 

Mrs. Mildred Howell has been 
appointed home demonstration agent 
for Lincoln County with headquarters 
in Star City, 

Novelle Bond, recently 
Electrification Administration 
economist, has been appointed home 
demonstration agent for Jefferson 
County with headquarters in Pine 
Bluff. 

Mrs. Esther G. Kramer, district 
home demonstration agent for South- 


Rural 


home 


east Arkansas, was elected secretary 
of the home economics section of the 
Agricultural Workers’ Association. 
CALIFORNIA, As a pilot pro- 
gram for similar training throughout 
the state, the Office of Civil Defense, 
in co-operation with the Federal Civil 


Defense Administration, Region 7, 
conducted an Emergency Feeding 
Course in Whittier on February 8 
and 9. Participating on the panel 
“Major Problems Relating to Emer- 
gency Feeding under Disaster Con- 
ditions” was Mrs. Theresia E. Laug 
head, who represents the California 
Home Economics Association on the 
Civil Defense Food and Nutrition 
Advisory Committee in California. 

Mrs. Elsie Russel, public health 
nutritionist in Los Angeles and 
regional alternate for the Committee, 
was active in the two-day program 
and has also appeared on many tele- 
vision programs encouraging — the 
“Family Food Shelf, 
food program for families. 

“What Kind of Homemaking 
Teacher Do We Need in California 
Today?” was the theme of a panel 
discussion at a meeting of the Council 
Teacher Edu 


an emergency 


for Home Economics 
cation in California held in January 
at the State Education Building in 
Sacramento under auspie cs of the 
Department of Education, Division of 
Instruction, Commission for Voca 
tional Education, 

The Ventura County Secondary 
Inservice Education Program for 


homemaking teachers this year in 
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cluded Quick Methods of Clothing 
Construction with three meetings de- 
voted to the work in October, Jan- 
uary, and March. Mrs. Jeane G. 
Johnson, formerly of the Agricultural 
Extension Service, has been in charge 
of the program. 

CONNECTICUT. Home econom- 
ics teachers interested in establishing 
play school activities for family- 
centered experiences of secondary 
school homemaking pupils had the 
opportunity to attend a Play School 
Workshop on March 5 at the Uni- 
versity of Connecticut. Ralph Eckert, 
head of the department of child de- 
velopment and family relations, ar- 
ranged for the meeting in co-operation 
with Ruth C, Cowles, consultant for 
home economics education. Paul S. 
Riley, director of the Nursery School, 
was in charge of the workshop. 

DELAWARE. The annual Par- 
ents Conference for fathers and 
mothers of freshman home economics 
students was held at the University 
of Delaware this fall. Increased 
mutual understanding has resulted 
from having parents air problems re- 
lated to their daughter's course of 
study, by having both home eco- 
nomics faculty and teachers of aca- 
demic subjects answer questions, and 
by giving parents and faculty an op- 
portunity to become acquainted. 

New members appointed to the 
School of Home Economics staff of 
the University of Delaware are Mary 
Ellen Durrett in child development, 
Rose Intorre in foods and nutrition, 
Jouette Wheeler in home manage- 
ment, Pauline Todd in institutional 
management, and Phyllis Preston in 
fashion design. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
“Juvenile Delinquency” was the sub- 
ject of a talk by Congresswoman Ruth 
Thompson of Muskegon, Michigan, 
the featured speaker at the D.C. 
Home Economics Association's 
annual “guest night” dinner meeting 
on February 15. Congresswoman 
Thompson is a former judge of the 
Probate Court of Muskegon County 
in Michigan. 

Members of the Association were 
guests of radio-TV station WTOP at 
the dedication on February 19 of the 
newly completed Broadcast House, a 
$2,000,000 CBS studio building. 
Mrs. Zelta F. Rodenwold, president of 
the Association, presented a copy of 
the Association's constitution and 
directory to the station. These and 
other documents and mementos were 
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deposited in a Freedom Sphere, 
which replaced the usual cornerstone 
and is scheduled to be opened 1,000 
years hence. 

ILLINOIS. To promote home 
economics recruitment the Illinois 
Home Bureau Federation is taking the 
lead in promoting home economics 
scholarships this year. Headed by 
members of the school committee, 
women are visiting high schools to 
talk with principals about available 
scholarships and are making contact 
with potential students living in their 
home communities. 

Another phase of recruitment is 
the High School Careers Project, 
sponsored by the Illinois Home Eco- 
nomics Association and the Illinois 
Chain Store Council. More than 100 
high schools are enrolled, and the 
plan for awards for “work done” has 
been set up. Requests for the revised 
Careers Project Handbook have been 
received from more than 30 states. 

Being host to junior and senior 
high school girls on “Hospitality 
Day” or “High School Visiting Day” 
is another part of the recruitment 
program carried out by colleges and 
universities throughout the _ state. 
Exhibits, style shows, talks, picnics, 
and teas have made up programs for 
the day. 

Films showing how various phases 
of home economics are taught on dif- 
ferent college and university cam- 
puses have also been prepared for 
loan to high schools. The latest one 
of these, “Home Economics at West- 
ern,” was prepared by Western IIli- 
nois State College at Macomb. 

The following summer workshops 
will be offered at Western Illinois 
State College, Macomb: June 7 to 11, 
Slip Covering, Mrs. Freda Carr, in- 


-structor; June 14 to 25, Advanced 


Dressmaking, Mrs. Marjorie Arch of 
Jeanette, Pennsylvania, instructor; 
August 9 to 13, School Lunchroom 
Problems for School Lunch Em- 
ployees, Sarah Miner, instructor; 
August 23 to 27, Upholstery, Herman 
Griesenbach, instructor. 

INDIANA. Dedication of the busi- 
ness education and home economics 
areas of the Practical Arts Building 
at Ball State Teachers College was 
held on January 26 with Governor 
George N. Craig as the speaker. The 
convenient, attractive facilities of the 
home economics department, located 
on the ground floor, include a spacious 
living room for social activities, a 
seminar room for student and _ staff 
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conferences and meetings, and areas 
for the teaching of foods, clothing, 
home furnishing, and home nursing. 

Mrs. Shahrenaz Nasser Ad- 
joudani, a teacher in a girls’ school 
in Teheran, Iran, was at Indiana Uni- 
versity from October until February 
to study the home economics cur- 
ricula. She is finishing her year of 
study at Ball State Teachers College. 

Mrs. Sofia Prudenciado, home 
economics instructor in the Philip- 
pine Normal College in Manila and 
a Fulbright travel grantee, is study- 
ing home economics and education 
at Indiana University. She has ap- 
peared before various campus groups 
to describe family life in the Philip- 
pines, particularly the influence of 
women on Philippine culture. 

IOWA. Sister Mary St. Clara, 
B.V.M., of Clarke College will present 
aspects of the Clarke College Radio 
Kitchen as a means of education on 
June 10, 11, and 12 during the Insti- 
tute in New Trends in Home Eco- 
nomics Education (featuring telecast- 
ing and radio techniques) to be held 
at St. Louis University, St. Louis, 
Missouri, from June 10 to 19. Rita 
Holmberg, a Clarke graduate now on 
the staff of Armour and Company, 
Chicago, will participate in the pro- 
gram planned for June 11. 

KANSAS. “Think about Your 
Future” was the theme of the Career 
Day sponsored by the Topeka Home 
Economics Association on February 
20 for junior and senior high school 
girls of Topeka and the surrounding 
county. The program included a 
morning meeting and buffet luncheon 
at the Kansas Power and Light Com- 
pany, a skit directed by Helen Hud- 
son in which several home economics 
professions were presented, afternoon 
tours to Topeka firms to discuss jobs 
with professional home economists, 
and a closing party with the program 
planned by the homemakers group. 

The Home Economics Associa- 
tion of Greater Kansas City like- 
wise sponsored a Career Day on 
March 17 at the University of Kansas 
City (Missouri). High school girls 
of the surrounding area were invited 
to the event, which featured a skit, a 
fashion show, and a discussion of 
opportunities offered through college 
home economics. 

The second annual Kansas Food 
Institute was sponsored at Lawrence 
on February 16 and 17 by the Kansas 
Restaurant Association, the Kansas 
Hotel Association, and the University 
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of Kansas. Out-of-state speakers were 
Lenore Sullivan of Iowa State Col- 
lege, who talked on “Personalizing 
Your Menus”; Joseph A. O'Leary of 
Michigan State College, who dis- 
cussed “Portion Control and Food 
Costs”; and Bernard Craig of Owens 
Corning Fiberglas Corporation, who 
discussed personnel. 

KENTUCKY. Mrs. Jane Dennis, 
who since 1949 has headed Louis- 
ville’s Better Home _ Service, a 
community agency that provides 
Louisville women the same type of 
service that farm women receive from 
county home demonstration agents, in 
February was appointed supervisor of 
the newly created home department 
of radio station WHAS in Louisville. 
The department is featuring a 15- 
minute daily morning home show 
providing cooking and home develop- 
ment information to Kentucky and 
southern Indiana women. 

LOUISIANA. Speakers at the 
spring meeting of the Louisiana 
Home Economics Association on 
March 12 and 13 at the Bentley Hotel 
in Alexandria included Mrs. Ann 
McGowan of the Frigidaire Sales 
Corporation at the general meeting 
and Esther Cooley and Sarah Lee of 
Baton Rouge at the meetings of the 
consumer education and textile and 
clothing divisions. 

New appointments to the home 
demonstration staff of the Louisiana 
Extension Service are Mrs. Ann May, 
Jackson Parish; Mrs. Clovis Johnson, 
Caldwell Parish; and Irene Fallin, 
Morehouse Parish. 

Iris Davenport of Farm and 
Ranch—Southern Agriculturist was at 
Northwestern State College on Feb- 
ruary 4 and 5 for a talk before the 
Euthenics Ciub on “The Well Dressed 
Girl and Her Accessories” and one 
before the Home 
Council of Natchitoches Parish, which 
sponsored her visit to Natchitoches. 

Gladys Tappan, district home 
demonstration agent of Northeast 
discussed “Careers in 


Demonstration 


Louisiana, 
Home Economics” with emphasis on 
home demonstration work at the 
March 24 meeting of the Home Eco- 
nomics Club at Northeast State 
College. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Seating ca- 
pacity of the new, million-dollar 
dining hall at the University of 
Massachusetts is 750 in the three large 
dining rooms, and the plans provide 
for feeding from 1750 to 2,000 per 
meal cafeteria style. There are three 
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private dining rooms on the third floor 
for special faculty or student groups 
and a spacious snack bar on the 
ground floor. 

Modern decoration has been used 
throughout, with long, colorful glass- 
fiber curtains at the full-length win- 
dows, incandescent lighting with 
modernistic fixtures, and simple 
blonde furniture. 

The kitchen and serving rooms are 
equipped with the latest in institu- 
tional equipment. Facilities in the 
new kitchen will provide an oppor- 
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tunity for students in Food Manage- 
ment and Quantity Cookery to obtain 
experience. 

New home economics staff mem- 
bers at the University of Massachu- 
setts are Edith Forbes, instructor in 
foods and home management; Rosa 
Starkey, extension specialist in home 
furnishings; and Pearl Kane, re- 
search assistant. 

Oreana Merriam, who has been 
on sabbatic leave from the University 
of Massachusetts this semester, is 
working on a special problem for the 





A Party Sponge Cake made 
with SucarYL—just one of the 
low-calorie dishes from the 
new SucarYi Recipe Booklet.* 


SUCARYL'S new! It’s not saccharin, nor 
is it related to any other synthetic 
sweetener, old or new. It’s sugar-sweet 


and stays that way—in any cooking 


really 


cook with! 


(In any food, 
at any 


temperature ) 





process. And it won't turn bitter. No 
calories at all in Sucaryv. It’s 
wonderful for sugar- 
cautious dieters! 


ged 
Sucaryt 


(Cyclamate, Abbott) 


Abbott 


THE WEW NON-FATTENING SWEETENER 


Available at pharmacies; or write 
Abbott Laboratories, No, Chicago, Ill, 
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Life Insurance Agency Managers As- 
sociation in Hartford, Connecticut. 

Dorothy Stewart, a Framingham 
State Teachers College graduate, is 
teaching home management at the 
College. 

Jean Griffin, a Simmons College 
graduate, joined the staff of the Na- 
tional Cranberry Association last fall. 

Corinne Hall, who retired last 
year after many years of service at 
Framingham State Teachers College, 
is enjoying her new leisure in 
Florida. 

Dorothy Higgins retired from the 
Winthrop Junior High School staff 
on September 30 and is now living 
in her “winterized” summer cottage 
at Harwichport on Cape Cod. 

MINNESOTA. About 200 high 
school girls attended the 1954 Ca- 
reers in Home Economics Work- 
shop held in the Twin Cities on April 
1, 2, and 3. High lights of the program 
included: a “Welcoming Tea” to 
which members of the Minnesota 
Home Economics Association were 
invited and field trips through the 
home economics departments of busi- 
nesses and schools, food service units 
of hospitals and industries, interior 
decorating studios, and members’ 
homes. Conferences with represent- 
atives from colleges and various pro- 
fessional home economics departments 
were held the last day. Co-chairmen 
of the Workshop were Mrs. Dorothy 
Mattson, homemaker, and Catherine 
Reinheimer, administrative dietitian. 

Louise Stedman of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota was elected 
chairman of the research section of 
the division of home economics in the 
Association of Land-Grant Colleges 
and Universities. She discussed the 
8th International Congress of Home 
Economics, which she attended last 
summer in Edinburgh, Scotland, at a 
meeting on February 19 of the 
Southwest Wisconsin Home _ Eco- 
nomics Association in Madison and at 
a joint meeting on March 13 of the 
Nebraska Home Economics and 
Dietetic Associations in Lincoln. 

MISSISSIPPI. “Program Plan- 
ning in Home Economics Educa- 
tion for Secondary Schools and 
Teacher Education” was the theme 
of the Southern Regional Conference 
in Home Economics conducted at the 
Edgewater Gulf Hotel in Edgewater 
Park from February 22 to 26 by Edna 
P. Amidon, Beulah I. Coon, and Ata 
Lee of the Home Economics Educa- 
tion Branch of the Office of Educa- 
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tion, U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. About 200 
were in attendance from 12 southern 
states and Puerto Rico. 

The Seventh Annual School 
Lunch Managers Workshop will be 
held at Mississippi Southern College 
from July 19 to 31 as a co-operative 
program of the division of home 
economics of the College, the State 
Department of Education, and the 
State Board of Health. Fannie 
Owings of the College staff will direct 
the workshop. 

Mississippi State College for 
Women invited ten of its graduates 
to return to the campus during the 
year to give assembly talks about 
their work. Marietta Eichelberger of 
the Evaporated Milk Association, an 
alumna, was asked to represent home 
economics on March 30. 

The Borden Company Founda- 
tion, Ine., has established a scholar- 
ship award at Mississippi State Col- 
lege for Women for the senior student 
majoring in home economics who has 
achieved the highest average in all 
college work preceding the senior 
year. 

Twelve 2-day Farm and Home 
Planning Workshops have been 
held for the extension staff. Those 
attending ranged from the director of 
extension to the youngest assistant 
county agent. A total of 389 workers 
were trained in this method of doing 
extension work. 

Dr. Grace Gerard of Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute will teach grad- 
uate classes in housing and house 
furnishings at Mississippi Southern 
College during the first term of the 
Summer Quarter. 

MONTANA, “More Home Econ- 
omists” was the theme of the annual 
meeting of the Montana Home 
Economics Association on February 
19 and 20 at the Placer Hotel, Last 
Chance Gulch, Helena. The keynote 
speech, “Do Your Laboratories Sell 
Home Economics,” was given by 
Arlean Pattison of Washington State 
College and was followed by a panel 
discussion with Gertrude Roskie of 
Montana State College as moderator 
and a businessman, research worker, 
school executive, and homemaker 
participating. 

A skit entitled “The Slumper,” 
written and produced by Gladys H. 
Roehm of Montana State College, 
gave a vivid picture of the home 
economist who had slumped into a 
homemaker disinterested in every- 
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thing concerning home economics, 
even to the extent of discouraging her 
daughter from studying home eco- 
nomics in college. The Slumper’s re- 
generation was brought about by 
three friends, former college class- 
mates, who, with the aid of several 
copies of the JournaL or Home 
Economics in a clever and amusing 
fashion, had the Slumper signing a 
check for $7 for dues and rushing off 
to the home economics meeting. 
(Copies of the skit can be obtained 
for 15 cents by writing Dr. Gladys H. 
Roehm, Montana State College, Boze- 
man. ) 

The Helena Homemakers, as host- 
esses for the meeting, were in charge 
of the program, a tea at the home of 
Mrs. William Cashmore, and the 
banquet honoring the former presi- 
dents of the Association and Alfreda 
Forswall, the current president. The 
banquet table decorations featured 
pottery made in Helena. Favors were 
pottery leaves, made and painted by 
the homemakers, that could be used 
for pin trays. 

Geraldine Fenn, associate state 
4-H Club leader, while on leave from 
Montana State College in the late 
spring and summer of 1953, spent 
several months in Europe and _ the 
Near East visiting International Farm 
Youth Exchangees who had been in 
the United States and especially in 
Montana. Her efforts prin- 
cipally on behalf of evaluating and 
improving the IFYE program. She 
visited 52 homes in 12 countries: 
Turkey, Israel, Greece, Italy, Switzer- 
land, Germany, Holland, Belgium, 
Denmark, Scotland, Ireland, and 
England. 

NORTH DAKOTA. An 


discussion and evaluation of the col- 


were 


open 


lege home economics curriculum was 
featured at the January meeting of 
the Fargo Home Economics As- 
sociation, a group of home economic 
graduates who are now homemakers. 
Guests at the meeting were home 
economics staff members of North 
Dakota Agricultural College. 
Christine Finlayson, state super- 
visor of home economics education, 
at the request of the State Depart- 
ment of Education, exhibited recom- 
mended types of floor plans for large 
and small homemaking departments 
at the Annual Conference of North 
Dakota School Administrators in Bis- 
marck on February 1 and 2. In 
addition, she had pictures, floor plans, 
and cost sheets of the newly com- 
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An excellent project for the 


HOW TO CHOOSE 


type of lesson 


Your students will learn that the right com- 
bination is necessary to make the perfect 
salad. 


MAZOLA Salad Oil is the right choice for 
every type of dressing— French-Mayonnaise- 
Salad Dressing. 
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Here is a fine example of the perfect type of 
Dressing for a Fruit Salad—just the right 
degree of sweetness and a slightly thick con- 
sistency that makes it cling to the fruit. 


The bland, smooth flavor of this corn oil 
blends perfectly with any salad ingredient. Celery Seed DRESSING 

1 teaspoon salt Ya cup KARO Syrup, Red Label 
l teaspoon dry mustard Ye to Ys cup vinegar 

1 teaspoon paprika 1 cup MAZOLA Salad Ol! 

1 teaspoon celery seed 1 tablespoon grated onion 
Place all ingredients in a small bow!. Beat with 
rotary beater until well blended and thickened. 
Place in covered container. Chill several hours. 
Shake before serving. Makes about 1°4 cups. 


A green salad needs a Dressing with a sharp, 
well blended spicy flavor as in this excellent 
easy-to-make recipe. 


Basic French DRESSING 


1 cup MAZOLA Sealed Oil 1" teaspoons salt 
"Va to Va cup vinegar Va teaspoon peprika 
1 te 3 tablespoons sugar Va teasp dry mu 
1 clove garlic 
Measure all ingredients into a bottle or jar. 
Cover tightly and shake well. Chill several hours, 
then remove garlic. Shake thoroughly before 
serving. Makes 1!4 to 1'4 cups. 
Zesty Dressing: Follow above recipe. Add 2 table- 
spoons catsup, | teaspoon Worcestershire sauce 
and | tablespoon lemon juice. 
*Lemon juice may be substituted for all or part of the 
vinegar, if desired 


SEND FOR COPIES OF TEACHING UNIT “SALADS AND DRESSINGS” 
Scecceccceesssscesssscesececesscesssssesss 


tard 





MAZOLA 
Salad Oil 


A Superior Salad 
Oil for Dressings, 
Frying and for use 
as Liquid Short- 
ening. 


Jane Ashley 

Home Service Department 49 

Corn Products Refining Company 
17 Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y. 


Please send me free copies of teaching unit “Salads and 


Dressings.” 


Produced by School or Organization 
Corn Producta Refining Co. 


Street 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. - 17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK 4, W. Y. 
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pleted homemaking departments at 
Valley City and Finley. 

Wilbur Armistead of North 
Dakota Agricultural College led a 
discussion on arts and crafts for 4-H 
and Homemakers Clubs and gave a 
demonstration of basketry at the 
meeting of North Dakota home ex- 
tension agents at the College from 
February 23 to 26. The program 
featured open discussion of questions 
and problems of both the 4-H and 
Homemakers Clubs, and plans were 
made for camps and youth events 
and the fall program and projects. 

Janet Christopher, a home eco- 
nomics student of Medina High 
School, placed second in the junior 
division of the national “Make It 
Yourself with Wool Contest” in Long 
Beach, California, in December and 
Carol Hanson, home economics 
sophomore at North Dakota Agricul- 
tural College, placed third in the 
senior division. 

OHIO. Beth Peterson of E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours and Company, 
Inc., gave an illustrated lecture on 
man-made fabrics at the joint meeting 
on February 17 of Cincinnati home 
economics teachers and Cincinnati- 
Dayton Home Economists in Busi- 
ness, which was held at the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati. These two groups 
meet once annually. 

Ruth Engler, Cleveland HEIB 
who is recruitment and vocational 
guidance chairman for the home eco- 
nomics in business department of the 
AHEA, has announced that her com- 
mittee has set a goal—a career day for 
every HEIB group. 

Ruth Hoeflin of Ohio State Uni- 
versity served as chairman for a meet- 
ing from January 14 to 16 of the 
North Central Regional Research 
Committee on Farm Family Living. 
Research workers from 11 states are 
co-operating in the project “Family 
Influences on Personality Develop- 
ment.” 

Margaret C. Dambach, a Cleve- 
land HEIB, was recently named to 
the board of directors of the Belle 
Vernon Milk Company, where she is 
dietitian and sales promotion man- 
ager. 

Mrs. Hazel Price, retired Ohio 
State University professor, spent No- 
vember 16 and 17 and April 8 and 9 
in Baltimore, Maryland, working with 
county supery isors and teacher train- 
ers on the teaching of food and nutri- 
tion in junior and senior high schools. 

Mrs. Mary Zinn joined the home 
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economics extension staff at Ohio 
State University on January 1 as ex- 
tension editor in home economics. 

Lucile Alexander of Ohio State 
University served as a consultant at 
the AHEA workshop of college club 
advisers held at Stillwater, Oklahoma, 
from January 25 to 30. 

PENNSYLVANIA. The Phila- 
delphia Home Economists in 
Business have instigated a home 
economics recruitment program for 
high school students in the Philadel- 
phia area. The HEIB’s have also 
co-operated with the Pennsylvania 
Home Economics Association in the 
purchase of the color film “The Home 
Economics Story” produced by Iowa 
State College, and the two groups are 
making the film available to all home 
economics organizations in Pennsyl- 
vania for use in their recruitment 
program. The present plan is to have 
two or more home economists now 
employed go with the film to high 
school groups to further explain the 
various phases of home economics 
and the opportunities available after 
obtaining a college degree in home 
economics. 

“Take a Walk around Yourself” 
was the subject of a talk on self- 
analysis by William Smith, Jr., of the 
Pennsylvania State University at the 
February meeting of the Philadelphia 
HEIB’s. 

“The Miracle of Textiles” was 
the title of a series of Wednesday 
lectures presented during February 
and March over the WFIL-TV Uni- 
versity of the Air Program by the 
College of Home Economics at Drexel 
Institute of Technology in collabora- 
tion with the department of chem- 
istry. 

A child development and family 
life workshop was held late in the 
fall at the Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity for county extension home 
economists. Co-operating were Mrs. 
Lydia A. Lynde of the U.S. Extension 
Service, University faculty members, 
and extension specialists. 

“Strengthening Family Life” 
was the subject of an all-day con- 
ference sponsored on February 25 at 
Temple University by the family life 
education committee of Teachers 
College of the University and co- 
operating social agencies in Philadel- 
phia. The keynote speaker was 
Spurgen English, MD, of the Temple 
University medical staff. 

New home economics appointees 
to the Pennsylvania Extension Serv- 
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ice staff last fall were Marjorie 
Wormeck and Louise Hamilton, 
assisting with foods and nutrition, and 
Leigh Cree, assisting with informa- 
tion. Paige Seely, home manage- 
ment specialist, resigned to be 
married. 

VIRGINIA. The Callahan-Richard- 
son Workshop in Home Economics 
Writing, sponsored in Richmond on 
February 20 by the Richmond Home 
Economics Association, was attended 
by 70 home economists from Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
D.C., who 
represented teaching, 
school food service, business, public 
health nutrition, dietetics, extension, 
and home economics college clubs. 

WISCONSIN. To encourage fur- 
ther preparation in Family Financial 
Security Education, the University 
of Wisconsin School of Home Eco- 
nomics, in co-operation with the 
School of Education and the School 
of Commerce, will offer scholarships 
of room and board to 40 school ad- 
ministrators and teachers for the 1954 
summer session, June 28 to August 20. 
The course will carry six graduate 
credits. Candidates must hold a 
bachelor’s degree from an accredited 
college and have a full-time position 
in a secondary school or college. 

The School of Home Economics at 
the University, in co-operation with 
the school lunch division of the State 
Department of Public Instruction, will 
present a short course in the 
operation of school lunch pro- 
grams on June 22 and 23 for school 
lunch personnel and others interested. 

To enable student teachers to 
participate in the new off-campus 
teaching program, the senior home 
economics courses for education 
majors at the Stout Institute will be 
blocked beginning in September 
1954. Six weeks of student teaching 
will be available in 13 communities 
in the state. 

District TV Workshops for ex- 
tension agents were conducted in Feb- 
ruary at Station WBAY-TV, Green 
Bay, and at Radio City, WTMJ-TV, 
Milwaukee. Extension personnel in 
all 20 counties of the eastern district 
are now participating in regular TV 
programs. 

Ruth Schultz, formerly a dietitian 
at Queen’s Hospital, Honolulu, has 
accepted a position as food service 
director and special instructor in 
home economics at Milwaukee Down- 
er College. 


lina, and Washington, 


homemaking, 
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ECONOMY-MINDED HOME SEWERS USE 


[feminwar NYLO N 
ey PRARTLETI TH R EAD 


« Costs no more than mercerized 
« Easy to use...hand or any machine 
* Seams stay sewn and buttons stay on! 


60 colors « 100 yd. spools 10¢ « At most chain stores 


The Heminway & Bartlett Mfg. Co., 500 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 





EARN MORE IN 1954! 


Teaching: 

For Ph.D. candidates 
Advanced foods and foods research, $6000-$10,000. 
Foods and nutrition, $5100 for 9 months. 

Home management and equipment, $5100 for 9 months. 
Textiles and textiles research, $5800-$7000. 

For M.S. candidates 
Interior decoration and head department, $7000. 
Institution management and food service, to $7000. 
Foods nutrition and home management, $4000 for 9 

months. 
Beginning foods, $3000-$5400. 
Nursery schools, to $4500. 

For B.S. candidates 
Foods and home management, experienced, $3000. 
Nursery school, head teacher, experienced. 

Research assistant, major in equipment or housing. 
$3400 for 12 months. 

Food Service: 

Director of seven units on college campus. Man or woman 
trained in institution or restaurant management. Salary 
open. 

Food supervisors, $3000-$4500. 

Many commercial positions at good salaries. 

HEIB: 

Business positions in all areas of Home Economics. 

If interested, register with 


SATHER PLACEMENT SERVICE 
138 North Twelfth Street Lincoln, Nebraska 





WANTED: (a) Carer pisritiaN; university hospital, 300 beds; 
plans completed for new medical center including hospital of con- 
siderably greater capacity (b) Curr and assistant; 400-bed 
general hospital; pay cafeteria; college town; East. (c) Taem- 
PEUTIC DIETITIAN; general hospital; Los Angeles area (d) Foop 
supervisors for two resident halls, state university. (e) Drermian; 
new 100-bed hospital; Alaska. (f) Execurive mousexerrer; 400- 
bed hospital; university city; midwest; man eligible MEDICAL 
BUREAU, Burneice Laason, Director, Palmolive Building Chicago 


Kay Williams Offers ... 

Dietitian 

For restaurant or school in lowa— Salary $300-400 

Home Economist 

30-35, equipment, travel and car a must § Salary $300-325 

Home Service Workers 

Need two—25-35, will live in New Mexico 

Test Kitchen Worker 

Experienced only, with plenty of poise and ability 
To: $500.00 

Public Relations Sales Promotion Worker 

Travel Coast to Coast, all expenses $325.50 

Foods & Equipment Editor 

Farm background—live East $5,000.00 


Kay Williams Personnel 


818 Olive St. Louis 1, Mo. 





You'll remember your 


OREGON SUMMER 
SESSION 


Six Weeks 
Summer Session 


JUNE 21 


To 


JULY 31 


Oregon State College 
SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS 


FIELDS OF STUDY— 


COURSE OFFERINGS: 6 WEEKS, June 2! to 
July 31. Clothing, Textiles and Related Arts 
Foods and Nutrition. Family Life and Home 
Administration. Home Economics Education 


WORKSHOPS: 3 Term Credits Each. FIRST 2 
WEEKS, June 21 to July 3. A Nursery School 
Program and Leadership Roles of Homemaking 
Teachers. LIMITED ENROLLMENT, apply for 
reservations in workshops 

Those interested in workshops only may register 
for the first 2 weeks and earn J term credits 
Those registering lor 6 weeks may earn 9 term 
credits. Those interested in earning 12 credits may 
register for & weeks and include one of more 
courses in other schools 

Arrangements may be made te attend A.W.E.A. 

Convention in Sen Francisco, July 6-9, 
without loss of Credit. 


for further information write te 
Director of Summer Sessions 


OREGON STATE COLLEGE 


Corvallis, Oregon 


AUTHORIZED BY-OREGON STATE 
BOARD OF HIGHER EDUCATION 























NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


UNDERGRADUATE 


GRADUATE WORK IN HOME ECONOMICS 


Bachelor of Science Degree 


Master of Arts 

Sixth Year Post Master's Program 
Doctor of Education 

Doctor of Philosophy 


For Information and Bulletin 


DEPARTMENT OF HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


Washington Squere, New York 3, N. Y. 


Home Economics Education 
Nutrition and Dietetics 
Textiles and Clothing 
General Home Economics 


Home Economics 

Family and Human Relations 
Nutrition 

Housing and the Home 
Supervision 

Administration 


write to 





























Boys and girls 13 and 14 years 
old “hit rock bottom” in vitamin C 
intake, Pauline Beery Mack, dean 
and director of research at the Col- 
lege of Household Arts and Sciences, 
Texas State College for Women, 
stated at a conference on research in 
nutrition and medicine arranged by 
the Florida Citrus Commission in 
January. She reported on a survey of 
food intake of 2,550 children and 
teen-agers and 2,200 adults in which 
she found also that “this critical age 
{13 and 14 years] was low in con- 
sumption of total calories as well as 
in high-quality protein and all of the 
major vitamins and minerals.” Dr. 
Mack recommended that orange juice 
be included in meals and snacks for 
teen-agers because of its property of 
“providing fatigue resistance coupled 
with its excellent provision of vitamin 
oka 


Recipes from soups to desserts 
which make use of nonfat dry milk 
are given in an attractively illustrated, 
30-page, file-size booklet prepared by 
the Pet Milk Company. To obtain 
free copies—as many as are needed 
for class work—address request for 
“Nonfat Dry Milk Recipes” to the Pet 
Milk Company, Home Economics De- 
partment, 1448-E Arcade Building, 
St. Louis 1, Missouri. 


May is “Cereal and Milk Fes- 
tival” time, says the Cereal Institute, 
Inc. To help teachers observe it in 
their classrooms, the Institute offers 
a free teaching unit including: a 20- 
page teacher's source book, “The 
Nutritional Contribution of Breakfast 
Cereals”; a wall chart showing the 
50-50 nutritional contribution — of 
breakfast cereals; and 20. students’ 
work sheets. Requests should be ad- 
dressed to Cereal Institute, Inec., 135 
South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, 
Illinois. 


Home economics teachers in the 
public schools of Virginia will have 
on hand at their summer workshop 
at Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
copies of “Why We Must Keep Our 


Homes Clean” and the official report 
of the Third National Vacuum 
Cleaner Conference. These are pub- 
lications of the Vacuum Cleaner 
Manufacturers’ Association provided 
as an aid for teaching good home 
practices in home furnishing and use 
of household equipment. 

“Why We Must Keep Our Homes 
Clean” contains 16 pages of text and 
pictures that give important reasons 
for constant action against household 
dust and dirt and illustrates the basic 
types of vacuum cleaners. This 
manual may be requested in quantity 
for classroom use. A chart for dis- 
play which depicts the three basic 
types of cleaners shown in_ this 
manual may also be requested. 

The Third National Vacuum Clean- 
er Conference report comes _ illus- 
trated and plastic-bound ready for 
use by teacher and students. It con- 
tains verbatim accounts of the de- 
liberations at the conference. 

Address requests for the three free 
publications mentioned above to Wil- 
liam Shaw, Suite 4118, 141 West 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, Il- 
linois. 


An experimental “Kitchen of 
Tomorrow” designed by the Gen- 
eral Motors styling section with the 
co-operation of Frigidaire engineers 
and home economists was shown at 
the “GM Motorama” in New York 
City in January and will be used as 
a laboratory for practical testing of 
both mechanical and styling ideas. 
In this kitchen, wall cabinets glide 
down within easy reach almost at a 
“wave of the hand.” Refrigerator and 
freezer are high and have 
vertically sliding doors operated with 
push buttons. Many other new fea- 
tures are being tried in this kitchen, 
which Verna Miller, Frigidaire’s direc- 
tor of home economics, calls “pro- 


waist 


gressive engineering.” 


Mrs. Cosette D. Kane, formerly 
district home economist at the 
Houston (Texas) sales office of the 
International Harvester Company, has 
home 


been promoted to regional 


358 


economist for the Southwestern region 
of that company, with headquarters 
at the Oklahoma City district office. 
Mrs. Kane is a graduate in home eco- 
nomics of the Louisiana Polytechnic 
Institute. 


A four-way combination torte 
and cake pan bearing the Mirro 
brand name has been developed by 
the Aluminum Goods Manufacturing 
Company. Difficulties frequently as- 
sociated with spring form pans have 
been eliminated in this pan through 
the use of a solid rim and a batter- 
seal bottom with a specially designed 
groove into which fits a beaded inset, 
writes Laura Wilson, home economics 
director. When one uses this pan 
with its flat bottom inset in making 
a refrigerator torte, one unmolds it 
simply by running a spatula around 
the edge, then placing the pan on the 
tube inset and sliding the rim down. 
Another kind of torte is made by 
using the pie pan inset when baking 
a sponge cake foundation—the inset 
makes a well to hold fruit and cream 
fillings. A tube inset is also included 
with the pan, which makes it suit- 
able for many kinds of cakes, includ- 
ing fruit cakes. 


An innovation in refrigerator de- 
sign has been announced by the Ad- 
miral Corporation—an “upside-down” 
refrigerator-freezer combination whose 
frozen food compartment is the lower 
section. There is a separate temper- 
ature control for each compartment 
and neither requires defrosting. Rea- 
son for the new design is that the 
average homemaker uses the main 
food storage section of her refriger- 
ator 9 to 10 times as frequently as 
the freezer chest, say company offi- 
cials. 


“When You Bake with Yeast.” 
a 32-page book published by the 
makers of Fleischmann’s Yeast, has 
mouth-watering illustrations to inspire 
the reader to make yeast breads and 
follows through with a careful dis- 
cussion of the procedures to follow. 
Added bonus in the book is a group 
of recipes for breads of all kinds. It 
is free to Extension Service agents, 
specialists, adult leaders of food and 
nutrition of 4-H and Home Demon- 
stration Clubs, and teachers for 
leadership purposes. 
Standard Brands, Incorporated, 595 
Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 


Request from 
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APPLICATION 
FOR HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS 


45th ANNUAL MEETING 
AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


Civie Auditorium, San Francisco, California 


July 6-9, 1954 


MAIL EARLY MAIL EARLY 
(List of Availabie Hotels on Back of this Page) 





All requests for reservations are handled in the order received. In order to be sure of receiving your choice of hotel 
and type of accommodations desired, we urge you to mail your request early. All requests mtr I accompanied by a 
deposit check of $10 per room (or a minimum of $5 per person) made seoaiie to the AHEA HOUSING BUREAU. e 
deposit holds the room on your arrival date regardless of the hour of arrival, and is credited to your account. Plan to 
share a room if possible. Single rooms are very scarce. 





AHEA HOUSING BUREAU 
Room 300, 61 Grove Street 
San Francisco 2, California 


Please check if you are attending a pre-convention 
session [ | 
Specify name of group 


Please reserve hotel accommodations as follows: (HEIB or EXTENSION) 


Preferred Hotels: 

First Choice Fourth Choice 
Second Choice Fifth Choice 
Third Choice Sixth Choice 











Please specify the number and types of rooms desired: 
Single room(s) with bath for person(s). Rate $ to $ per room. 
Twin bedroom(s) with bath for person(s). Rate $ to $ per room. 
Double bedroom(s) persons. Rate $ to $ per room. 
Parlor bedroom suite person(s). Rate $ 


Date of Arrival ; morning or afternoon 
(If, after making reservations, you find it impossible to attend please notify the Housing Bureau promptly. Deposit 


will be refunded if notice is received in time for space to be reassigned.) 


Date of Departure Approximate hour 
If accommodations are to be used by more than one person please list names below: 


NAME STREET ADDRESS CITY 


Check for $ payable to AHEA Housing Bureau is enclosed. 
Signed: 


BE SURE TO 
SIGN YOUR NAME — (Street Address) 


(City and State) 


RESERVATIONS WILL NOT BE ACCEPTED DIRECTLY BY THE HOTELS. When assignment has been made, 
confirmation of your reservation will be mailed to you. Please enclose a self-addressed stamped envelope to help 
expedite assignment of rooms. (OVER) 





JOURNAL OF HOME ECONOMICS 


civic CanTaR 


MAP OF DOWNTOWN SAN FRANCISCO SHOWING COOPERATING HOTELS AND CIVIC AUDITORIUM 


KEY NO. 





8 Alexander Hamilton, 631 O'Farrell 

23 Bellevue, Geary & Taylor 

20 Biltmore, 733 Taylor 

82 Brayton, 50 Turk 

24 Californian, 405 Taylor 

19 Canterbury, 750 Sutter 

4 Carlton, 1075 Sutter 

29 Cecil, 545 Post 

89 Chancellor, 433 Powell 

31 Clift, Geary & Taylor 

12 Commodore, 825 Sutter 

56 Drake Wiltshire, 340 Stockton 
E] Cortez, 550 Geary 
Fairmont, 950 Mascn 
Fielding, 386 Geary 
Franciscan, 350 Geary 
Golden State, 114 Powell 
Huntington, 1075 California 
King George, 334 Mason. . 
Manx, 225 Powell 
Mark Hopkins, 999 California 
Palace, Market & New Montgomery 
Pickwick, 85 Fifth 
Plaza, Post & Stockton 
St. Francis, Powell & Geary 
Senate, 467 Turk 
Sir Francis Drake, 450 Powell 
Somerton, 440 Geary 

44 Spaulding, 240 O'Farrell 

43 Stewart, 351 Geary 

52 Stratford, 242 Powell 

57 Sutter, 191 Sutter 

11 Whitcomb, 1231 Market 

10 Y. M. C. A. Hotel, 851 Turk 


(OVER) 


SINGLE 


DOUBLE 


TWIN 


SUITE 








$ 6.00-10.50 
5.00- 8.00 
5.00 
2.50— 3.50 
5.50- 7.00 
5.00 
3.50— 4.00 
4.00— 6.00 
5.50 
8.00-12.00 
4.00— 7.00 
6.00— 7.00 
5.00— 7.00 
10.50-16.00 
4.00— 6.00 
3.50- 4.50 
3.50- 4.50 
6.00-12.50 
3.50— 5.00 
5.00— 6.50 
10.00-14.00 
8.00-13.00 
4.00— 5.50 
5.00— 7.00 
8.00-18.00 
3.00— 4.00 
9.50-13.50 
3.00— 4.00 
4.00 
4.50— 7.50 
3.50— 4.50 
4.50— 6.00 
5.00— 8.00 
1.50- 2.25 


$ 8.50-12.00 
8.00-10.00 
6.00 
3.50- 4.50 
7.50— 9.00 
6.00— 7.00 
5.00— 5.50 
5.00- 6.00 
7.50 
10.00-15.00 
6.00— 9.00 
7.00— 8.00 
6.00— 9.00 
13.50-19.00 
5.00— 7.00 
5.00- 5.50 
5.00— 5.50 
8.00-15.00 
4.50— 6.00 
6.50— 8.50 
13.00-18.00 
10.00-15.00 
5.50— 7.00 
7.00— 9.00 
10.00-15.00 
4.00~- 5.00 
11.50-15.50 
4.00— 5.00 
5.00 
6.50- 9.50 
5.00— 7.00 
6.00— 7.00 
7.00-11.00 
$.00— 3.70 


$ 9.00-13.00 
9.00—11.00 
7.00 
4.50— 5.00 
8.50-10.00 
8.00-— 9.00 
6.00— 6.50 
7.00— 8.00 
8.50 
10.00-18.00 
7.00—10.00 
9.00 
9.00-10.00 
13.50-19.00 
7.00— 8.00 
7.00— 9.00 
6.00— 7.00 
8.00-15.00 
6.00— 8.00 
7.50— 9.00 
13.00-18.00 
12.00—17.00 
6.50- 8.00 
8.00-10.00 
12.00-20.00 
5.00— 6.00 
13.00-19.50 
£.00- 7.00 
6.00 
8.00-12.00 
6.00— 7.00 
7.00— 9.00 
8.00-12.00 
3.00— 3.70 


$15.00-25.00 
14.00-22.00 


16.00-17.50 
18.00 


25.00-—35.00 


14.00-18.00 
14.00-20.00 
28.00—37.00 


10.00—12.00 
8.00—10.00 
15.00-25.00 
10.00—14.00 
25.00-—35.00 
24.00-60.00 
16.00 
15.00 
20.00-—38.00 


27.00-37.00 


15.00-18.00 
10.00 
15.00-25.00 





GOLDEN] RULES for Cookie Baking 


Crisco’s basic cookie mix adapts itself to a 
variety of classroom projects. And students 


too! For cookies baked with pure, all- 
vegetable Crisco are so rich and tender they 


will enjoy this easy way to bake a variety just melt in your mouth. 


of cookies. They’re sure to love the results, Procrer & GAMBLE 


Home Economics Dept., lvorydale 17, Ohio 


OOKIE MIX 


rpose flour 


crisco © 


ps sifted all-pv 


6 cv 
1 tablespoon sol 


Crisco (2% cups) 


nd og 
1 pov large mixing 


sre of paper: 


Mix flour and salt 1m a . 
| wo knives 


a large sau 
wl or on 4 vith t 
c ut Crisco into a poe pieces are 
. blender LU F 
pastry = Mof peas. Store in ° 
size 


or a , in a 
tainer No refriger@ 
a , 


about the 
covered con 
needed . 


RICH BROWNIES 
(3 doz.) 


Stir together 144 cups Crisco cookie mix, 144 
cups sugar, ‘4 tsp. baking powder. Add 3 
eggs, 3 squares baking chocolate, melted, 
1 tsp. vanilla. Mix thoroughly. Add ‘4 cup 
chopped nuts. Pour into 9" x 9" x 2" pan 
which has been rubbed with Crisco. Bake at 
375° F. for 25-30 mins. Cool, Cut into 144" 
squares, 


SUGAR COOKIES 
(3-4 doz. 2" cookies ) 


Stir together 2 cups Crisco cookie mix, 44 cup 
sugar, | tsp. baking powder. Add and blend 
thoroughly: 1 egg, 1 tsp. vanilla. Drop dough 
from teaspoon into mixture of 2 thaps. sugar 
and 2 tsps. cinnamon in a bowl. Shake bowl 
to coat. Bake at 375° F. for 10-12 mins, Cool 
1 min. before removing. 


HELPFUL HINTS FOR COOKIE BAKING 


PEANUT BUTTER CHEWS 
" 
1. Place dough for drop cookies at least two inches apart on See ee 


sheet to allow for spreading. Stir together 2 cups Crisco cookie mix, 1 cup 


light brown sugar, 1 tsp. soda. Add and mix 
thoroughly 1 egg, 44 cup peanut butter. Chill 
dough. Shape into 1" balls. Place 3" apart on 
ungreased cookie sheet. Press crisscroas with 
tines of fork. Bake at 375°F. for 10-12 mina, 
Cool 2-3 mins. before removing. 


2. Use spatula to remove cookies from baking sheet while still warm. 


3. After removal of cookies from baking sheet, place on cake 
rack to finish cooling. 


4. Before cutting rolled cookies, dip cutter in flour or powdered 
sugar to keep edges of dough smooth. 


5. Store cooled cookies properly. Keep crisp, thin cookies in jar 
with loose cover. 





6. Keep soft cookies in air-tight container. A slice of apple or 
orange in jar will help keep cookies moist 








FREE WALL CHART “Helpful Hints for Cookie Baking’ is 
available in 17" x 22" size for use as a visual classroom aid. Write 
to Crisco Wall Chart, Dept. J-6, Box 837, Cincinnati 1, Ohio. 


PRINTED In U 5 a 
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— K oa Cabinets 
ERE’S A 


your students can 


NEW IDEA! 


install themselves 


says Joan Adams of Kelvinator Kitchen... “See these beautiful Kelvinator Cabinets now at your 
litter of Kitchen Reporter Kelvinator Dealer's. You'll like the sliding glass doors 
““Now you can have the food laboratory _ of the ‘Pantryette’ wall cabinets, their sloping front 
you've always wanted .. . designed to suit _—_ design, the “Totalite’ fixture that illuminates work sur- 
your classes and activities. And because face and cabinet interior, the two handy appliance 
Kelvinator Cabinets can be installed bythe —_ outlets. 
students, the planning and installation will “Ask your Kelvinator Dealer or write to me for the 
be a fine cooperative project for the Home Economics __ Kelvinator ‘/deal Kitchen’ booklet for the latest ideas 
and Industrial Arts classes. in kitchen planning.” 




















Base cabinets slide into place like furniture. 
Start with one unit or do the entire kitchen 
at once 


Even teen-age boys can install Kelvinator “* Pantryettes’’. Merely 
attach hanger strips to wall studding and hang the ** Pantryettes”’ 
like pictures. 


> GD GD GD GD GD GD SD SS 8 OO OS SS OC OS Se Sh 
Joan Adams, Kelvinator, 
Division of Nash-Kelvinator, Detroit 32 


Please forward— ' 
() Kelvinator's “Ideal Kitchen” booklet . Versatile cabinet designs make it simple to 
0 neh sy ou — — s School plan and locate working areas for most effi- 

so etensarethae tenants cient use of available space. 


Teacher 


Kelhusatov 


BRON. cc cveasecccsvesscceetoceecececesses Serre rere er ere This is Kelvinator’s 40th Anniversary as oldest 
maker of electric refrigerators for the home 


University Microfilms 

Att: Mr. Stevens Rice 

313 North First Street 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 





